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Tn 1911 a group of scholars, which included Sit John Thompson, 

Dr. Vogel and Mr. A. C. Woolner, the present Vice-Chancellor of this 
University, formed the Panjab Historical Society. During the next 
twenty yore this Society achieved a deservedly high reputation in 
and beyond Endia, on account of the excellence of the contributions 
of many of its members to its Transactions, which were published in 
its Journal. Unfortunately during the second decade of its existence 
the early vigour of the Society declined progressively, until, during 
the last few years, its maintenance became a question for the 
anxious consideration of ita few gurviving active members. By the 
end of 1831, when the Society had with difficulty completed the second 
decade of itsaxistence, the few survivors reluctantly decided to dis- 
solve it before it perished of mere inanition. 

The sad spectacle of the decline and fall of a Society, which in ite 
apostolic perixl had achieved so nobly, hastened a project which 
was dlready being entertained within the University, In conse 
quence, afew persons in Lahore at the beginning of the present year 
witnessed an unusual phenomenon—the very process of transmigration 
of spirit. The death- throes of the Panjab Historical Society and the 
birth-pangs of the Panjab University Historical Society exactly coin- 
cided, and, upon what may justly be described aa an historic sccasion, fey 
the Hon. Mr. Justioe F. We 
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Panjab Historical Society—of which he was the last President—and 
the translation of its spirit and other surviving elements to the then 
new-born Panjab University Historical Society. 

The new Society is thus a prodigy, though this may not appear 
in its first essay at publication. But it has omerged under the sha- 
dow of a great name, and hopes, nay, intends, to revive the original 
spirit of its ancestor, and to continue its offering to the couse of sound 
learning. 

There is little need in this long-storied land, and especially in 
this corner of it, which stretches from Delhi to Taxila and Mohindja- 
daro, to justify another attempt to add to the record of its exact and 
impartial history. The aim of the Society is simple and defintte—to 
promote historienl research and, as for as possible, to provide 
a modest avenue for the progressive publication of its results. We 
demand the help of those mature scholars of the Province who still 
pursuc their labour, and we hope mach from the enthusiasm of younger 
students, who realise thet the India of yesterday is the memory 
and oxperience of the India of to-day, Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett, Keeper 
oftho Public Recorls of the Provinces, has alroady imparted a atinvulus 
to their interest, und tho work of certain of the senior students during 
the past twelve months will be justified, we hope, in future numbers 
of this Journal. 

This Society is not restricted merely to graduates of this or of 
any other University. It welcomes to its membership all serious 
historical students who are beyond the immediate cirele of the Uni- 
versity, unl incorporates all active members of the Panjab Historical 
Society who retain their interest in its purpose. It holds monthly 
mectings, from October till April, forthe reading of contributed papers, 
and will publish two numbers of its Journal annually in December 
and April, to which the Editorin] Committee invite contributions 
based upon original rosearch, 
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THE TRIAL OF BAHADUR SHAH TL. 
By Pampa H. L. 0. GARRETT, 
[Paper read on 19h January, 1932.) 


PART I. 
1837—1867. 

Before proceeding to survey the main events in the trial and con- 
‘demnation of the last Timurid King of Delhi, and the circumstances 
leading thereto, it might be as well to give some account of his relations 
with the British Government in the twenty years of his nominal reign, 
which preceded his final exit, 

On September 28th, 1837, Akbar Shah the Second died in the palace 
at Delhi at the age of 82, after a nominal reign of 2] yeurs, ard wag 
bnriod by tho side of his ancestors in the vicinity of the Kutab,2 
The period of hisreign had witnessed a steady diminution of the shadowy 
royal power. In 1813 the offering of ceremonial presents—nazrana— 
by the higher British officiala had heen stopped by Lord Minto, a pre- 
sentation by the Resident at Delhi ouly being substituted. In 1816 
Lord Hastings had abolished the Imperial mint at Delhi. Further 
the movements of both the King and the enormous horde of sulatin 
({membors of the royal family) who filled the palace and its environs 
wore restricted, and they were unable to move about the country 
without permission, 

The reyal income was partly a stipend from the British Govern- 
ment and partly the revenue of aamall territory on the hank of the 
Jumna, which was administered in trust by the British, 

On the death of Akbar Shah, his eldest son, Mirza Abn Zafar 
quietly succeeded him, taking the title of Abul Muzaffar Siraj- 
ud-Din Mohammed Bahadur Shah Badshah Ghazi, and his aCCERSION 
was notified by a royal salute being fired both at Delhi and Agra,? 
the latter being then the capital of the North-West Province, under 
the Government of which Delhi was included, the Licut.-Governor 
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being rapreaonted at the court of the King by a Resident. Sir Theo- 
philus Metealfe held the latter office durmg the earlier part of the 
period and was succeeded later by Mr, Simon Fraser, destined to fall 
a victim in THOT, 

Bahadur Shah the Secon, aa he is usually enlled, was bom in 1775, 
aul was therefore a mon of 62 when he ascended the throne. He 
aroma to have been a weak and harmless individual, with a taste for 
writing somewhat medioure poetry, and very much in the hands of 
his favourite wife, Zinat Malul, and Mahbub Ali Khan the chief 
ennuch,4 

Most of the onrrespondence between the King and the British 
Government is to be found in the Delhi Residency papers, which are 
depasited in the Punjab Record Office. It mainly consists of a series 
of demanmdla for more money and complaints of his heavy expenditure. 
Tn Iai! the Courtof Directors had fixed the royal stipend at 12 lakhs,? 
which wassubsequently proposed to beincrensed to 15lakhs in 1856.4 
This iuerease was kecompanied by a condition that the King should 
execute an agreement, hy whieh he consented to forgo any further 
elaim on Government, while the disbursement of allowances to the 
various membersof the royal family was to be made under government 
supervision, This offer the ol] King had refused shortly before bis 
death? (nm his accession Bahadur Shah also made application 
for the increase, and was told that he could haveit on the same terms 
aa his father. a proposal which he too refused to adopt. and followed 
up his refusal with «a long list of grievances, with which the Government 
of India declined to have anything todo.* In 1844 he sustained a 
further shock, aa the offering of nazrana and the bestowal of Liillai 
frobes of honour) were brought to an end by Lord Ellenborough in o 
strongly worded deapateh, The Governor-General at the same time 
directs) that no successor to the throne was to be recognized without 
his apecitic authority." Compensation for the loss of the nazrana 
was ultimately given ut the rate of Re. 833 a month,’ which the 
King declined bo receive, but ultimately aceapted, though o claim to 
arrears wat disallowed, # 
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The question of the succession was also a hone of contention. 
Under the influence of Zinat Mahal, the King pressed for the recogni- 
tion of their young son Mirza Jiwan Bakht as heir, to the exclusion 
of his older brothers,? a proposal which the British Government 
declined to entertain.? In the same despatch the Court of Directors 
gave directions as to the continuance of the royal title, and proposed 
that, on the death of Bahadur Shah, the palace should be evacuated 
and the royal family removed to a residence at the Kutab—the royal 
family being limited to the immediate descendants of the King. In 
1852 theso terms were accepted by Fakhr-ud-din the King’s eldest 
son, who was thereupon recognized by the British Governnient as heir 
to the throne.? At the same time the Resident submitted » talmlar 
statement of the persons who would be affected by the removal from 
the palace, 

From this it appears that there were no less than 2,104 nembers 
of the royal family in residence there—many of them illegitimate, The 
descendants of Shah Alum, alone, totalled 815.4 Apart from 
living free in the palace, and drawing pensions from yoverument, all 
these persons were immune from the ordinary laws, and, on their removal 
from the palace, it was proposed that this immunity should dis- 
appear.® Lord Dalhousie, who was Governor-General at the time 
proposed to garrison the abandoned palace, anc utilise it as a magozine, 
and, had Bahadur Shah, who was then very ill,* passed uway, 
1857 would have found the British in a far stronger position in Delhi. 


It was not the old King, however, who died but the heir-apparent, 
Fakhr-ud-Din, who succumbed to an attack of cholera on July 11th, 
1856, at the age of 40. Lord Canning. who had just succecded Lord 
Dalhousie, now took a very strong line.* He decided that the time 
had come to put an end to the** sham " of the royal title. 

Mirza Mohammed Koeash Shikoh, the eldest surviving sou, was to 
be regarded as head of the family, on the death of the old King and 
established as such with a liberal allowance, but “ the nominal 
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and now unmeaning title of sovereignty with all its inconvenient and 
unsuitable pretensions should be discontinned.''1 

This brought Zinat Mahal into the field in defence of the claima. 
of her sou Jiwan Bakht, who appears from the evidence at the trial 
to have been a thorough young scoundrel, and she prevailed upon the 
King to send one Mr. T. C. Fenwick—an out-at-elbows individual, who- 
appears more than ence upon the screen of later Punjab history—to 
Calentta as his agent witha memorial, This document was couched 
in—such improper language? that the Government of India 


declined to disensa it, and informed the memorinlists that “ the 


pretensions of Mirza Jiwan Bakht to be recognized as heir apparent 
had long since been rejected hy the Governor-General,” 

This summary action ended Mr. Fenwick's credit and career, so 
far as the King's service was concerned, butthe old man made one more 
effort on his favourite son's bebalf.2 To this, in January 1857, 
Government directed that no reply should be sent,4 and, thus matters 
remained till the outhroak of the Mutiny in May. 


PART II. 
The outbreak of the Mutiny. 


On May Ith, 1857 the drowsy indolence of the Delhi palace was. 
rudely interrupted by the arrival of the mutineera from Meerut, and the- 
bewildered old man of 82 found himself forcibly installed on the 
throne as King de foto, his accession being notified hy royal salutes 
in various places, Much of the evidence put in during the earlier 
stages of the trial was intended to prove that he did actually discharge 
the kingly functions, Nominallyhodidso. But he was a mere puppet: 
in the hinds of a Committee of mutinous officers and royal princes. 
The actual Military operations were directed by Bakht Khan, on whom 
& royal decree conferred the title of Commander-in-Chief, Bakht 
Khan was formerly a Subedar in the 8th Foot Artillery at Bareilly, 
He is thus described by Captain Waddy of the Bengal Horse Artillery— 
his Commanding officer. “ He is G0 years of age and is said to have 
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served the Company for 40 years ; his height 5 feet 10 inches ; 44 inches 
round the chest ; a very bad rider owing to large stomach and thick 
thighs but clever and a good drill." * Colonel Bourchier, also of the 
B. H. A., says of him “ Bakht Khan, like the Nana, was always very 
fond of English society. At one time, when studying Persian, he 
used to come twice a day to my house to read and talktome. He was 
a most intelligent character but a more dreadful hypocrite never walked 
the earth.” 2 When the 8th Foot Artillery mutinied at Bareilly, 
Bakht Khan took away the guns to Delhi, but lost them all in the 
action with Nicholson at. Najafgarh, after which he fell somewhat 
out of favour. When Delhi fell he fled southwards and was killed at 
Nawab Ganj in 1858. 

Being mainly concerned with the capture and trial of the king 
it is unnecessary to enter into any actual details of the progress 
of the siege of Delhi. They have been related by many authors 
from many different points of view. So far as Bahadur Shah is 
concerned his brief tenure of power, if it can be so called, began with 
the arrival of the Mutincers from Meerut on May 11th and ended with 
his capture by Hodson on September 22nd. Within the city itself 
during that period the evidence at the trial affords ample proof that 
all was confusion and disorder. Despite an attempt at a levy on 
property there was no money to pay the troops and it was frequently 
nece*3ary to pacify them with promises, Life in the beleaguered 
city cannot have been pleasant and most of the civilian inhabitants 
must have been unfeignedly relieved when the British attack was 
successful. 

PART III. 


The fall of Delhi and the capture of the King. 


The attack on Delhi began on September 13th, 1857 and ended 
on September 20th with the capture of the palace, the king and the 
royal family fleeing to the neighbourhood of the Kutab. ? On Septem- 
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ber 22nd he smrendered himself to Captain Hodson, on connition 
that his life should be spared. His two sons and his grandson, who 
wore with him, aud who were known to have been implicated in the 
murler of several Europeans, were ag is well known, shot by Hodson 
personally. Bahadur Shah was kept in safe custody in Delhi together 
with hia wife Zinat Mahal, though it was at firat proposed tosend him 
to Meerut. Then came the question of the trial, General Wilson 
proposing a court of officera.? This propesn] was approved lry Sir 
John Lawrence. ** By allmeans try him by a Conumission and have 
anopinionreconled of hisguiltorinnocence. But pass nosentence “,? 

At this stage the Goverment of India began to move and directed 
that, ifthe king had heen promised his lifehewasto hesentto Allah- 
abad under a strong escort. If not he was to be brought te trial under 
Act XCV of [857 bafore a special Commission, composed of Mr. Mont- 
gomery, Mr. Barnes, and Major Lake.* If found guilty the sentence 
was to be carried out atonce without further reference to the Governor- 
General, He was to be allowed a week to prepare his defence and 
was to be given counsel. 4 

To this John Lawrence objected as he could not spare the officers 
mentioned. Inthe meantime Jiwan Bakht—who is described by 
General Penny—General Wilson's successor—aa" but little removed 
from a young viper "—had been confined with his father and mother, 
while several other members of the royal family had been tried by 
court-martial and putto death. Atthisatage there was some dispute 
betweon tho Militury and the Civil authorities, Hodson had arrested 
the king and guaranteed his life under General Wilson's order, 
The Civilinns contended that Mr. Saunders, the Commissioner of 
Delhi was the proper authority, Mr. Saunders, however. disclaimed 
all responsibility, and * it is clear from the correspondence on the 
subject that the guarantee—which included both Zinat Mahal and 
Jiwan Bakht—was entirely Hodson’s aflair* and that, in piving 
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it, he was acting under definite instructions from General Wilson, 
who confirmed this when approached on the subject. A long 
correspondence followed but aa Hodson waa killed at Lucknow in the 
meantime, nothing came of it, 


In November 1857 preparations for bringing Hie king to trial 
were commenced. General Penny was asked to nominate a Military 
Commission and it was suggested that the Deputy Judge-Advorate- 
General of the Division—Major Harriott—should frame the charges and 
conduct the prosecution.® John Lawrence was somewhat doubtful 
about framing charges and was more inclined to get os much endence 
as possible.? 


But the Deputy Judge-Advoente-General pressed for the framing 
of specific charge and was supported in this by both General Penny 
and the Military Commission, and the latter took the responsibility 
of the trial going forward.4 John Lawrence finally left matters 
in their hands and the Government of India gave their approval in 
January 1858.6 Indeed no other course was now possible, as the 
Deputy Judge-Advocate-General had somewhat indiscreetly com- 
municated copies of the charges framed against the king—a copy of 
which had been sent him—to the various newspapers of Upper India,* 
an action much deprecated by both John Lawrence? and the Govern- 
ment of India, * 


At this stage Bahadur Shah fell seriously ill and it appeared likely 
that death would prevent further action. But he recovered euffi- 
éiently to heput on his trial and the proceedingscommenced on January 
27th, 1853. As will beseen by a perusal of the actual trial iteelf, matters 
had gone far beyond the specific charges agninat the king, and the 
proceedings really resolved themselves into a general enquiry into the 
Mutiny ond its causes. 
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PART IV. 
A Summary of the Proceedings at the Trial and the sequel. 


The actual trial opened on January 27th, 1858, and lasted, with 
intervals, for 21 days. The following account is largely derived from. 
contemporary histories of the Mutiny, 

The trial was to have commenced at 11 a.m; but, owing to 
delays cansed by a sudden change in the constitution of the court, 
in consequences of Brigadier Shower's departure on an important 
command, it was half-past twelve o'clock before the prisoner was 
brought before his judges, although he had been kept waiting in at- 
tendance outside the Dewan-i-Khas, under o strong guard of the 
Rifles, from the hour first appointed. 


At length the order was given to bring in the prisoner; 
aud to those assembled in the grand audience chamber of the Mughals, 
the appearance of the old man ashe tottered into court, supported 
on one side by his only remaining son, and on the other by one of his 
attemlants, wasan event of intense interest ; and it became especially 
so when the proud antecedents of his race were compared with the 
wretched position of their miserable descendant. As soon as the 
prisoner had reached the place assigned him between the president 
and the government prosecutor, he seated himself on cushions placed 
for his accommodation, having his son Jiwan Bakht standing on his 
left; the background being filled up by a strong guard of the 60th 
Rifles, who had charge of the prisoner. 

The proceedings commenced by the members of the court, the 
prosecutor, and the interpreter taking the customary oaths, The 
prosecutor then read the charges against the prisoner, and addressed 
the court in explanation of them ; concluding by stating that, although 
the prisoner might be fully convicted by the court, no capital sentence 
could be passed upon him, in consequence of his life having been 
guaranteed to him by General Wilson, in a promise conveyed to him 
by Captain Hodson. He then, through the interpreter, put the formal 
question, “ Guilty or not guilty ?”* but the prisoner either did 
not, or affected not to understand the meaning of the inquiry and 
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there was considerable delay before he could be got to reply. He at 
length, however, declared himself profoundly ignorant of the nature 
of the charges againat him, or of the authority by which he was then 
questioned, although a translated copy of the charges had been 
delivered to him some twenty days previous. After some further 
delay, and a great deal of persuasion and explanation through the 
interpreter, the prisoner at last pleaded ‘‘ Not Guilty,” and the busi- 
neas of the court proceeded. 


A number of documents of various descriptions, and of varied 
importance, were then read by the proeeentor. These chiefly con- 
sisted of petitions from all classes of natives addressed to “ The 
Shelter of the World.” Some of them were curious ; many related 
to outrages perpetrated by the sowars and sepoys in the city and 
suburbs ; others related to certain delinquencies of the princes, sons- 
of the ex-King, who had seized the opportunity te extort money and 
valuable property from the wealthy inhabitante; o considerable 
number related to matters connected with the establishment of the 
“new reign: and all concluded with a prayer that it might endure 
as long as the world lasted. Most of these State papers bore the 
autograph drdera and signature of the prisoner, written in pencil 
at the top; and, his handwriting being sworn to by competent. 
witnesses, incontrovertible proof was furnished of the active co- 
operation of the prisoner in the rebellious movement. 


During the greater part of the day, the royal prisoner appeared 
to consider the proceedings as perfectly unimportant, and merely 
tiresome ; and he occasionally found relief from ennui by dozing. His 
son appeared more animated, and laughed and chatted with his father's 
attendant without appearing ot all embarrassed. In fact, neither 
of the personages most interested appeared to he atall affected by the 
position in which they were placed, but, on the contrary, seemed 
to look upon the affair as one of the consequences of their fate, to 
which they could offer neither resistance nor regrets. 

Each paper, as it was read, was shown to the prisoner's vakeel,, 
and identified by him, although the king himself professed utter 
ignorance of the existence of such documents—denied his signature, 
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and culeavoured, by gestures of dissent, to impress the court with on 
iden of his entire innocence, 


On the second day, a document was read, which purported to be 
a remonstrance from the one Nubbee Bux Khan to the prisoner, urging 
him to reject the request of the army for permission to mmssacre 
the European women and children who had sought shelter in the 
palace. The writer submitted that auch massacre would be contrary 
to the Mohammedan religion and law; and stated that, unlesss 4 
Fatwa (a judicial decree or sentence) could be procured it should not 
be putinexecution, This document, it was obgerved by the govern: 
ment prosecutor, was the only one, of an immense heap before him, 
in which the spirit of merey and of kindness to Europeans could be 
traced : and it was remarkable, that it waa the only one of the mnss 
upon which the prisoner had not made some comment. 


On the third day, the proceedings commenced at eleven o clock, 
the prisoner being brought into court in a palanquin, attended by his 
vakeel, Gholam Abbus, and two servants ; the prince, Jiwan Bukht, 
having heen ordered into confinement for his indecorous and dis- 
respectful conduct towards the court during the first day'* trial. A 
portion of the day was again occupied in reading a mags of documents, 
of which the prisoner took little notice—dozing, and apparently 
regatdiess of what was passing around him, Occasionally, however, 
when some particular passage was read, the dull eye would light up, 
and the bowed head would be raised in marked attention fora few 
moments—only to relapse into a state of listless indifference. 

The sittings of the court occupied several weeks, in consequence 
of various adjournments rendered necessary by the failing health 
of the aged prisoner. On the tenth day of the trial, Sir Theophilus 
Metcalfe (Civil Service) gave some important evidence relative to the 
state of fecling amongst the natives before the outbreak on the 
Lith of May ; and stated that a rumour was current in the city, for 
six weeks prior to the outbreak, that the Kashmir Gate would be at- 
tacked and tuken from the British ; that this rumour was communi- 
cated to the civil authorities, and that no notice was taken of it. 
Another witness, Buktowur, a peon im the service of the late Captain 
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Douglas, gave details of the occurrences of the outbreak on the 11th 
May, from the first appearance of the mutinons troopers from Meerut, 
to the murder of Mr. Fraser (the Chief Commissioner), Captain 
Douglas, Mr, Hutchinson (Civil Service), and the Rev. Mr. Jennings 
vul his ill-fated daughter. From the evidence of this witness, it 
appeared that Captain Douglas, Mr. Hutchinson, and Mr. Nixon, 
were all near the Calentta Gate lending to the bridge of boats, when 
four or five of the troopers rode up and fired upon the little party— 
killing Mr. Nixon, and severely wounding Mr. Hutchinson, The 
Europeans, alarmed, jumped down from the road into the dry ditch 
surrounding the palace, Captain Douglas being much hurt in his des- 
cent. They then ran along the ditch, and reached the Palace Gate, 
which they entered and closed after them, Mr. Fraser came wp soon 
afterwards, and was admitted ; and at one period of the attack, he 
appears to have taken a musket from one of the sepoys at the gate, 
and shot a trooper, which had the effect of driving the others off for a 
short time, At the suggestion of Mr. Jennings, Captain Douglas 
wag taken up to his own apartments over the gateway ; and soon 
after this a number of people from the interior of the palace came 
rushing forward, shouting “ Deen, deen,” and a crowd gathering ; 
they were headed by a native olficer of the palace guard, and, under 
his guidance, Captain Douglas and his companions were sought out 
and hrntally murdered. 

On the eleventh day of the trial, a news-writer named Chuni,. 
eorroborated the evidence of former witnesses as to the deaths of Mr. 
Fraser and Captain Douglas; and stated that the Mohammedans of 
the city were in the habit of boasting that the Persians, sided by the 
Teussians were coming to drive the English out of the country ; 
and averred that the chupatties which preceded the outbreak were 
nsed to bring together large bodies of men, for some business then to 
be explained to them, and that the distribution began at or near 
Karnal, a town about seventy miles north-west of Delhi. He alao 
atated that about five or six days after the city had been in the 
possession of the mutineers, he heard there was a great disturbance 
in the palace, and on going to ascertain the cause, found a number 
of sepoys, and some of the prisoner's armed servants killing the 
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European men, women, and children, There was a great crowd col- 
Jected, and he could not see distinctly through it; but after the 
slaughter had been completed, he inquired of the sweepers who were 
temoving the bodies, and heard that, in all, fifty-two persons had been 
killed : of these, only five or six wore males, the rest being females 
and children. The bodies were removed in carts, and thrown into 
‘the river. When he saw them lying dead, they had been collected 
in a circle. A number of Mohammedans were on the top of Mirza. 
Moghul's house-—spectatora of the scene ; and the prince himself was 
among them.* From the 11th tothe 16th of May, when tho mas- 
sacre took place, these unfortunate persons were confined in a cellar 
or receptacle for rubbish, where the king's lowest class of prisoners 
were usually kept, and in which it would have been considered an 
inault to place respectable persona. On the twelfth day of the ex- 
amination, oné Chuni Lal, a pedlar who was in Delhi on the 11th 
of May, but left a few days afterwards, confirmed the statement of 
the previous witness; and added, that the prisoner was proclaimed 
king by beat of drum, and that a royal salute was fired in the palace 
at midnight of the 11th of May. Gulab, a messenger, gave further 
details of the massacre of the Europeans within the palace, of 
which event he was an eye-witness. Hesaidthatit was known two 
days previously that the European prisoners were to be slaughtered 
on that day, and a great crowd had in consequence assembled. The 
prisoners were all ranged in a line on the edge of the tank, and, ata 
given signal the mutineers and palace servanta, by whom they were 
completely surrounded, rushed in and hacked them te pieces with 
swords. Shots were fired at them at the commencement ; but one of 
the bullets happening to strike a sepoy, the sword was resorted to, 
and tha barbarous work was soon over. The murderers engaged in 
this cowardly deed numbered from 100 to 150 persons. When 
the snuguinary act had been accomplished, the spectators were turned 
out of the place, and the bodies were carried away by sweepers, No 
one attempted to interfere to prevent the massacre ; no messenger 
from the king came to stop it ; and the witness said he heard nothing 
which could lead him to believe that the deed was not gloried in by 


*Nowe,—Mirzs Moghul was shot by Capt. Hodson on Sept. 22nd, 1857. 
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the Mohammedans. The witness further stated that he was present 
at the murder of the Beresfords (Mr, Beresford was the manager 
of the Delhi Bank). This gentleman was badly wounded at the 
onaet, one arm being broken by a shot; bat having a sword and his 
wife being armed with a apear, they contrived to keap the ruffians at 
bay for sometime, Mrs. Beresford herself killing one and wounding 
another. They were at length overpowered, and with their five 
ohildren (all girls), were ruthlessly murdered. The Rev. Mr. Hubbard, 
and another missionary, who had gone to the bank for protection, 
were aleo killed at the anme time. “ The house,” said the witness, 
‘where they were all slaughtered, still bears the marks of the 
struggle, and of the closing scene of horror.” 


An important piece of evidence waa given on the thirteenth day 
of the trial, by a half-caste woman, the wife of Mr. Alexander 
Aldwell, formerly in the civil service of the Company. Mra. Ald- 
well was a prisoner in the Fort but escaped the gemeral massacre by 
pretending to turn Mohammedan. Her evidence absolved the regular 
sepoys of the murder of the captives, the “ privilege for the latter 
being particularly reserved for the king's own servants.” 


The most conclusive evidence against the prisoner, in reference 
to his alleged complicity in the rebellion, was produced by Mukand 
Lal, the private secretary of the ex-king. Upon the first appearance 
of this individual before the court, he exhibited a degree of msolent 
assurance that drew from the judge-advocate a sharp rebuke and 
admonition. ‘The prisoner, on his part, took no notice of and appeared 
perfectly indifferent to, the presence or the behaviour of his secretary ; 
and only onee in the course of the evidence of that functionary, did 
he exhibit the slightest token of recognition. Mukand Lal, a 
short and stout Hindu, after a slight interval allowed him to recover 
hia equanimity, which had been seriously disturbed by the caution 
he received, took his station in the place allotted to the witnesses, 
and ina very humble attitude, and with clasped hands, proceeded 
to give his evidence. He declared that, for more than two years 
previous to the outbreak at Meerut, the prisoner had been disaffected 
towards the British Government—a circumstance he ascribed partly 
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to the discontinuance ef the pomp and ceremony to which the inmates 
of the palace had been accustomed, and partly to the refusal of the 
government to recognise whoever the prisoner pleased to nominate 
as heir-apparont te the throne. The arrival of some of the royal 
family from Lucknow, about the time referred to, he stated, was closely 
connected with the prisoner's correspondence with Persia. The 
growins liswffection of the native army had been the common 
subject of conversation in the private apartments of the prisoner 
for some months previous to the outbreak ; and preparations for that 
event had been arranged by the native officers sent from Delhi, 
to form part of the court-martial upon the mutineers ofthe Srd Cavalry. 

The witness alsn stated that the guards of the palace, changed weekly 

from the three regiments in cantonmenta at Delhi, were to a man, 
adherents of the king. The secretary then described the incidents 
of the outbreak as connected with the personal acts of the prisoner « 
and with regard to the subsequent massacre of European prisoners 

said, that when the mutineere become clamorous for the slaughter, 
Mirza Mogul, clilest son of the prisoner, with another of the princes, 
went to obtain the consent of the king, who was in his private apart- 
ment: and were admitted to an audience, the mutineers remaining 
outaile, After the lapse of about twenty minutes the two princes 
ratummed ; and Mirza Mogul announced with exultation, that the 
prisoner | given his consent: the slaughter accordingly commenced, 
the princes looking on from a terrace immediately above the scene 
of the outrage, and encouraging the murderers by their gesticulations 
nnd laughter. 

On the following day (the fifteenth of the trial) Mukand Lal was 
further examined ; and stated that the then late prime minister, 
Mahboob Ali Khan, was the only person he knew of in the prisoner's 
antite confidence, and that he himself was not admitted to the secret 
conferences of his master, That at such private conferences, Mahboob 
Ali Khan, Hassan Askari, the Begum Zinat Mahal, and generally 
two of the prisoner's daughters, were present, and that by their counsel 
he was guided. 

During the trial the king displayed a singular line of con- 
duct, not at all in keeping with the serious position be occupied. 
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Occasionally, while the evidence waa progressing, he would coil him- 
self wp in his shawls, and, reclining upon the cushions placed for his 
convenience would appear perfectly indifferent to the proceedings 
around him ; at other times he would suddenly rouse up, aa if from a 
dream, and loudly deny some statement of a witness under examina- 
tion ; then again relapsing intoa state of real or assumed insensibility, 
he would carelessly ask a question, or laughingly offer an explana- 
tion of some phrase used in evidence. Upon one occasion, he affected 
auch utter ignorance of a question before the court, in reference 
to his alleged intrigues with Persia, as to inquire, ‘ whether the 
Persians and the Russians were the same people.” He several times 
declared himself perfectly innocent of overything he was charged 
with, and varied the wearisomeness of his constrained attendance, 
by amusing himself with a acarf, which he would twist and untwist 
round his hend like a playful child. 


The following facts were ultimately catablished by these procecd- 
ings :—{i) that the intended revolt was known to, and encourag- 
ed by, the Shah of Persia, who, at the request of the king, promired 
money and troops to ensure its succers, his proclamation to that effect 
being posted upon the gateof the Jumma Musjid, whence it was 
taken down by order of Bir Theophilus Metenlfe, who himself was 
informed by a Christian Ressaldar very popular with the natives, 
that he had been warned to fly, aa the Persians were coming, and 
the Mussalmans were exceedingly excited. Unfortunately Sir Theo- 
philus considered the information from sucha quarter of no importance. 
(ii) It was proved that a paper was addressed to, and received 
by, the late Mr. Colvin (Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces}, by Mohamed Dervish, revealing the whole plot six woeks 
‘hefore the rebellion actually broke out and that this warning also 
was cousidered so unimportant, that it was neither acted upon by 
the party to whom it was given, nor reported by him for the con- 
sideration of the supreme government: and, (ifi) that the murders 
of Europeans in Delhi were committed by order of the king, in the 
presence of his sons and other persons connected with the royal family, 
and by means of the Khassburdars, his special body-guard. 
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Of the assumption of independent sovereignty in defiance of ex- 
isting treaties, and the levying of war against the British Government 
in India, there could be no question; and the prisoner was found 
guilty upon each of the four charges alleged against him, whereby 
he became liable to the penalty of death on a traitor and felon. 

After the verdict the proceedings were forwarded to Sir John 
Lawrence who reviewed them ina lengthy despatch to the Government 
of India,? and recommended the transportation of the ex-king 
overseas, Zinat Mahal and Jiwan Bakht being given the option of 
accompanying him or of being confined in Bengal. The Government 
of India agreed and ordered Bahadur Shah to be sent to Calcutta 
under - strong escort. Hin future destination was to be intimated 
to him on his arrival.® 

In October 1866, accompanied by Zinat Mahal and Jiwan Bakht 
the last of the Timurids departed from Delhi. On reaching Calcutta, 
the party were at once placed on board a warship and conveyed 
to Rangoon where the ex-king finally ended his days in 1863 at 
the age of 87. 
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THE REVOLT IN KASHMIR, 1846. 
Br RB. E. Beret. 


" Tt would be no unpleasant theme to dilate on the Kashmir Cam- 
paign, on the extraordinary fact, never before witnessed, of half a dozen 
foreigners taking up a lately subdued mutinous army Urough az difficult 
a country as ts in the world to put the chief, formerly their enamander, 
now in their minds a rebel, in possession of the brightest gem of their land, 
Roman History tells no sweh tales, shows no auch instantaneous fellow- 
ship of the anguished with the wictors.” 

By the terms of the Treaty, which in March, 146, closed the Firat 
Sikh War, amongst other things, the Sikhs ceded to the British all 
the hill country between the rivers Beas and Indus, “ including the 
provinces of Kashmir and Hazara;"! and “in consideration of the 
services rendered by Raja Gulab Singh, of Jammu, to the Lahore 
State towards procuring the restoration of the relations of amity be- 
tween the Lahore and British Governments,” the British agreed to 
recoguise “ the independent sovereignty of Raja Gulab Singh in such 
territories and districts in the hills as may be made over to the said 
Raja Gulab Singh, by separate agreement between himeelf and the 
British Government, with the dependencies thereof, which may have 
been in the Raja's possession since the time of the late Maharaja 
Eharak Singh ;" further the British Government, “ in consideration 
of the good conduct of Raja Gulab Singh,” agreed “ to recognise 
his independence in such territories, and to admit him to the privileges 
of a separate treaty with the British Government.” 

A week later, on March 16, 1846, was signed this separate Treaty® 
with Gulab Singh, by which the British Government “ transferred 








a 

1 The Lahore Government being unable to pay the one-and-a-half crores of 
rupece aa onindomnity for tho expenses of war, or to give security satidactory 
to the Brith Goverment for lig evintaal payment, ibe Mal ceded to the 
Honourable Company, as an equivalent for one crore, his ona ie the hill 
countries between the Beas and the Indua inclading the provinces of Kashmir and 
Hazara, 6 to pay tho remaining fifty lacs on or bifore the ratification of the 
Trea detncees the Brilish Gavernmecent and the State of Lahore, eomeluded 
al on Moreh Oh, 1840. , 

‘Vide Trecly between. the British Government and Maharaja Gulab Singh, 
concluded af Amrivar, on March LA, 146. 
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and made over, for ever, in independent possession, to Maharaja Gulab 
Singh and the heirs male of his body, all the hilly and mountainous 
country, with ita dependencies, situnted to the eastward of the river 
Indus and westward of the river Ravi, including Chamba and ex- 
eluding Lahoul, being part of the territories ceded to the British 
Government by the Lahore State.” In consideration of this transter 
Gulab Singh was to pay the British Government seventy-five lacs of 
rupeca (Nanakshahi), fifty Ines to bo poid on ratification of the 
Treaty, and twenty-five lacs on ar before October 1, 184i, and in token 
of the supremacy of the British Government, was “ to present 
annoualhy to the British Government one horee, twelve perfect 
shawl-goata of approved breed (six male and six female), and three 
pairs of Kashmir shawls,’ He further engaged “ to join with the 
whole of his military force the British troops when employed within 
the hills, or in the territories adjoining his possessions; “ and on 
their part the British Governmont engaged “ to give ita aid to Maharaja 
Gulab Singh in protecting his territorica from external enemies.” 
Thus it was thot Gulab Singh, the great-grandfather of the 
present Maharaja, became the ruler of Kashmir. But he did not 
acquire actual possession of his new province without much 
difficulty. 
The Revoli of Shaikh Imam-ud-Din, Governor of Kashmir. 


One can easily imagine the jealousy which would be felt by a 
power at giving over,“ in sackcloth and ashes,’ a rich tract af 
ita territory to one who, only lately, was a snbject of its own—a 
powerful subject, all but independent, but still 1 auhject acknowledg- 
ing, perhaps, a more perfect allegiance than he paid. Hence began 
intrigues, and month after month passed away without Gulab Singh 
being in possession of Kashmir. We shall examine concisely to what 
this was due. 

Kashmir was annexed to the Sikh clominions in 1819, and had 
theneoforward been administered by Governors from Lahore who 
were frequently changed. In 1416, the Sikh Governor, in charge of 
Kashmir affairs, was one Shaikh Imam-ud-Din, who ia thos described 
by a contemporary writer : 
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© The Shaikh is, perhaps, the best mannered and best dressed 
maninthe Panjab. Heis rather under thon above the middle height ; 
but his figure ia exquisite, as far o8 it goes, and is usually set 
off with the most unrivalled fit which the unrivalled tailorsof Kashmir 
could athieve for the Governor of the Province. His smile and bow 
are those of a perfect Courtier, whose taste is too pood to be ubaequious ; 
his great uatural intelligence and an unusually good education have 
endowed him with considerable conversational powers; and his 
Persian idiom would do no dishonour too native of Shiraz, Beneath 
this smooth surface of accomplishment and courtesy lies an ill-assorted 
and incongruous disposition: ambition, pride, cruelty and intrigue, 
strangely mixed up with indolence, effeminacy, voluptuousnces and 
timidity. From such plwes and minuses what result can be 
expected but a moral cypher f “* 


Deeply engaged in the intrigues and revolutions of Lahore, 
Shaikh Imam-ud-Din was never to be found at the cries of any of 
them ; and so completely were all his aspirations negatived by in- 
decision, that he apent the six monthe of his Kashmir government 
in wavering between three different echemes for his own personal 
aggrandisement: doubtful whether to accept Gulab Singh's offer, 
and continue Governor on a salary of one lac per annum ; to oppose 
the tranafer of the Province to that Prince, which Raja Lal Singh 
told him should be a receipt in full for his Kashmir accounts ; or to try 
to buy over the British, and make himself independent sovereign 
of the loveliest valley in the world. We shall sec presently that 
he chose the most senseless of the three: and to save himeoelf 
from the consequences, on the first appearance of danger, he turned 
“ King's evidence,’ and ascrificed his accomplice. 

In his choice he was urged, it is said, by the influence of « wife, 
the daughter of the Khan of Eohistan," proud of ber kin and blood,” 
and bigoted in her Mohammedan faith.? Imam-ud-Din with the 
aid of feudatories took up arms to oppose the entry of Gulab Singh, 
and his troope obtained some advantages. 








1 — Kdwarde’s “ Aijfe of Sir Neary Lawrence,” Voleme J), Fagu 72. 
ay 
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Gulab Singh could not himself drive the recalcitrent Ehaikh out 
by force of arms and the British Government hed to intervene and 
coercive measures were resorted to. Witheut an heur's hesitation, 
the Governor-General declared that the clause of the Treaty of 
Lahore by which Kashmir was to be treneferred to Gulab Singh 
must be enforced and “that the British Goverrment would give every 
possible support to the Maharaja Gulab Singh in ccmpelling the servant 
of the Darbar, the Shaikh Imam-ud-Din to evacuate Kaskmiz, holding 
the Darbar responsible for the acts of their officer, in this gross 
violation of the Treaty.” 4 

The Lahore Darbar was asked to place at Maharaja Gulab Singh's 
disposal from one-half to two-thirds of the force at any or all of the 
stations between the Ravi and the <Attock and to desire their 
Officers Commanding within that tract instantly, on receipt of the 
Maharaja's requisition, to move on such points as he might desire and 
to acton his instructions? The Darbar was further instructed to 
proclaim to their border subjects that the property of persons 
taking up arms against Maharaja Gulab Singh would be 
confiseated.* The Muharaja was advised to combine mercy with 
energy in coerting the rebels and to offer an ammneaty for sub- 
mission up to a certain date.* 

In the meantime a letter was addressed to the Bikh officers and 
aoldiers in Kashmir, informing them that an English army had 
heen ordered to support the Maharaja.* “As it wasthe practice 
of the English,” wrote Henry Lawrence, “I warn you that if on 
receipt of this order you scparate from the Shaikh and return to the 
Panjab, your lives will be spared and your arreara will be paid."* 
+ Panjab Government Records, Preas List Volume IX, Serial No. 217, dated 
Simba, the 25th September, 140. From Frederick Carrio, Secretary to the Government 
of Tndia with the Governor-General, to H, MM. Lawrence, Agent to the Governor. 
General, North-Woat Froet ber, 


a jab Government Records, Prees Ciet Volume 1X, Serial Ne. 105, dated 
the dey plemiber, 1846, From H. MM. Lawrence to F. Currie. 


4 Panjab Goverment Records, Prraa Liat Volume IX, Berial No. £00, doted, 
the ith September, |G40. From H. M. Lawrence to Lieut, H. B, Edwardes, on 
depotation to Jamin 

* Panjab Government Records, Frees Liat Volume JX. Scrlal No. 490, dated 
ng ills, amber, LG. From H, M. Lawrence to the Sikh officers and soldjers 

malt. 
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The Governor-General on September 15, 1846, ordered six Regi- 
ments of Native Infantry, two Regiments of Irregular Cavalry, and 
twelve Field Guns, under Brigadier Wheeler, commanding the 
Jullundur Doab, to be held in readiness to move fully equipped 
for field service from Jullundur towards Jammu, for the purpose 
of protecting the Maharaja’s rear in his absence.* 

The Maharaja did not wish British troops to go to Kashmir but 
was anxious that they should hold Nowshera (above Bhimber) for 
him for the double reason, thatit was a troublesome country, and 
that by so forward a movement, people might be led to suppose that 
they should advance into Kashmir.* 


Accordingly, the Governor-General on September 22, |sit, 
addressed the Commander-in-Chief, requesting him that the Brigadier 
might be ordered to advance.* “ The object of the movement,” 
the Governor-General wrote, “‘ is to enable Maharaja Gulab Singh 
to move all his disposable forces on Kashmir, by protecting his rear 
from the confines of our frontier up to Jammu, a distance probably 
of between 60 and 70 miles, in the country between the Ravi and 
Chenab rivers at the foot of the hills which divide the Maharaja's 
territory from the plains.”’* 

The troops selocted by the Lahore Darbar for the Kashmir ex- 
pedition were > 


Under Sardar Sher Singh—his own troops, the Kohistani 
(mountaineers), about 5,000 in number ; four guns. 


Under General Doab Singh—two regiments. 
Under General Kahan Singh—two regiments. 
Lahore Troops, under General Imam Singh—two regiments ; 
two guns. 
Moreover ten other guns and all necessary munitions were 
gotready at Lahore under the direction of Captain Brind. Various 


Panjab Goverament aim "Pas List Voluwe 1X, Sel No, 20, dated 
the 17th Soptember I 1846. From tho Adjutant-Gcnetal of the Army to the Secretary 


if UP Sanjeb Goveraseen a 1X, Serial No, 213, dated the 24th 


Septem » Paice 
iy = 6. rom my Feld Pare ix, Serial Nu. 206, dated the 
Commandet-in-Chicf. 


Government Records, 
a ea 1846. From the Governor-General to the 
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officers were despatched to collect carriage and supplies in Rawalpindi, 
Thang, etc,* 

And thon was seen the very remarkable spectacle of the British 
Agent marching at the head of the Sikh troops, supported by British 
forces, to wrest Sikh territory from Imam-ud-Din in order to hand it 
over to tho last of those Rajput brothers, who had always inspired 
the Sikhs themselves with intense jealousy. 

These vigorous measures had the desired effect of showing not 
only to Gulab Singh, but also to the Shaikh in Kashmir, and the Vazir 
in Lahore, that no difficulties which could be created by hostile com- 
binations, or intri_,ues, would be allowed to stand in the way of carry- 
ing out the Treaty. The very first fruits were the revelation of 
Raja Lal Singh's treachery. No sooner did Puran Chand, the Shaikh’s 
Vakil, find that the British wore in earnost, than with admirable deci- 
sion ho chose his side, and determined to save his master by 
throwing Raja Lal Singh overboard. 

The surrender of Shaikh Imam-ud-Din. 

Lieut. H. B. Edwardes, tho Assistant Political Agent, who had 
been deputed by the Governor-General to keop Government informed 
about the procecdings in Kohistan and Kashmir and to advise 
Maharaja Gulab Singh ‘at the presont juncture,’* reporting the 
substance of conversations he had held with Puran Chand, the 
Shaikh’s Vakil, in a letter dated the 17th September, 1846, 
observed that tho Vail repeatedly assorted that his master, the 
Shaikh, had been secretly instigated in his resistance to 
Maharaja Gulab Singh in Kashmir, by communications sent to him 
by the Vasiy, Raja Lal Singh, and that the Shaikh possessed 
letters to that offect, written by his Vakil and signed by Raja 
Lal Singh at Lahoro,* 


~~ ¥ Panjab Government Records, Prees Prees List Volume a 1X, Gertal Ko. 237, dated 


ee tees. From H.M, Lawrenor to F. 

the request of Dewan Jowals Sahar (Maharaj lstaraje "ela reef ae er ‘Bie tho 
tao officers were ssked to go gab ag te troo 
Moraria, Amir a ae et, Siok ee ia Soe 


Gardans.—/. 

* Panjab Government Records, Preas List Volume IX, Serial No. 878, dated 
tho 4th ber, 1846. From H. M, Lawrence to Lieut. Edw: 

b Records, Press List Volume 1X, Serial No. 217, dated 

Simla, the 25th September, 1846. Frem F. Currie to H. M. Lawrence, 

It must be noted here that the vou, te Lal Singh, “p ae iee Simabnd by 3 = 
lettersand sssurances led the Agent of British Government to believe that he 
ing every mncasure ip his power to cause ae Shaikh to withdraw from Recker Joie 
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“ If these suspicious circumstances shall aubsequently be verified,” 
wrote F, Currie to H. M. Lawrence, “ Lieut. Edwardes may assure 
the Shaikh that if he (as his Patil declares, ho can) does prove the 
truth ofthe Vakil's declarations, the British Government will visit 
the offence of a Lahore servant, acting under the orders of his 
Government upon that Government, and not upon him,and will 
ensure his personal safety, if without further resistance he abandons 
his desperate enterprise ond delivers himself up to the British 
Political Agent.’"? 


Negotiations were then opened between Lieut. Edwardes and 
Shaikh Imam-ud-Din, and the latter expressed his willingness to 
evacuate the valley and come over to Lahore buthe was afraid that 
his Jullundur Jagirs would be confiscated and that ha would be 
charged for the arreara of his troops. Hence howavered and sought 
assurances before he finally gave up.* He was assured that ifhe 
loft Kashmir immediately with the property ho possessed, either 
with or without his troops, his life would be spared and his past 
conduct forgiven, and that if he could prove that ho had resisted 
at the instigation of the Lahore authorities, he would retain his 
property and would be exempted from rendering any account 
to the Darbar.? Bothowas told that his Jagirs in Jullundur 
could not be restored, for as a resident in the British territory and 
as a Jagindar under the British Government he had disobeyed 
its orders.* This caused the Shaikh to pause. 


a punich Cietrnesagh Goncetis, Ties liek ies IX, Serial Bo. 217, dated 
Simla, ibe 26th September, 1446. From F. Currie to H. M. Lawrence. 
1 Panjob Government Itecords, Preas List Volomo 1X, Serial No. 1156, dated 
she ath Beptemsier, 1848. From Join Lawrence, officiating Agentat Lahore, to F. 
Pe 

4" Lieut, Edwardes will notencourags the Shaikh to beliove, bocuges the Erjtish 

Government do pot viskt upon him cdfenem committed him, in consequeme of 

orders recei rod irom his own Geverement, thot he is to be in his Jogern 

in Jollundur. The Shaikh most be aware that be holds that property 

oan bubjecto! the Com oe ¥ gern Britich Govern 

mont that by — ag ae oe tnienctie anil in violation of a Treaty 

leo has justly eubjected tet to ho pe iva ing all bie es gp ge 
bo inflicted ‘the alive pra 

Pexjab Government Records, Press ‘List Voluse Fie Ber Ne Ne. 217, 

Gated Geta. tha tho 5th September, 148. From F, Curtic to H. M. Lawrence. 
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On October 6, the Adjutant-General of the Army ordered Col. 
Reed, commanding at Ferozepur, to march Her Majesty's 62nd 
Regiment, three regiments of Native Infantry, two regiments of 
cavalry and twelve gans to Lahore.t Major-General Sir John Littler 
was ordered to move Her Majesty's 80th Regiment, three regiments of 
Native Infantry and twelve guns on to Sialkot.* Lieut. Lumsden was 
to join the Sikh troops, which had already left Lahore, at Rajourie, 
lest they should halt short of their destination. On October 
11, Brigadier Wheeler was ordered to move the forces under 
his command s0 far as Bhimbar, but was instructed on no 
account to proceed beyond that.‘ He, however, received instruc- 
tions from General Littler, on October 19, drdering him to 
cross with his forces to the right bank of the Chenab,® the forces 
under Littler being stationed on the left bank ready in 24 hours to 
form a junction with Brigadier Wheeler to advance on Bhimbar or 
Nowshera, whenever required to do so, 


This mobilisation of troops further proved to the Shaikh, the 
hopelessness of his resisting any longer, and detached from him 
some of his most valuable adherents. 


Reports now, from different quarters, contirmed the news that 
the Shaikh was yielding to the persuasions of the deputies and 
had made preparations for his departure to Lahore.* Puran 


« Panjab Goverement Bessnin, Pres List Volume IX, Gurtal Mo. 008, deted 
tho [ith October, 1846. From H. M. Lawrence to Brigadier Reed, Com- 
manding at Ferozepur. 


— 
Panjab Gorernment Records, Press List Volume IX, Serial No. 260, dated 
ip Hh Onaeher, 1846. From H. M. Lawrence to F. Currie, “ 
iS Reser Dee 1 Press List Volume IX, Serial Xo. 951, 
te Lith October 1048. to Brigadier Wheelet, Commanding 


Sea iano Se entre Ce ans Eeeiel Sie. 008, Gated the 
seth Oct , 1846. From Sir John Littler, Commanding tho Panjab Division, to 
HM. Lawrence, , 

s ab Government Records, Prees List Volume 1X, Serial dated 
the 10th , 1840. From Liout. Edwardes to H. M. La eee 
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Chand and Fateh Khan arrived in Kashmir on October 1, 
and delivered the written pledge of Lieut. Edwardes to 
Imam-ud-Din, No sooner had the Shaikh read this encouraging 
letter, than trusting entirely to the leniency and generosity of the 
British Government he raised the siege of Hari Parbat; called in his 
men to their respective camps, exhorted the Kings of the Kehistan 
to put down the rebellious spirit they had taieed and ect himself to 
work in earnest to write similar orders to every part of the country.* 
Maharaja Gulab Singh's servants imprisoned in Kashmir were released 
and Mirza Faqir Ullah was ordered to set free those in confinement 
at Rajourie.* 


Before leaving Kashmir, Imam-ud-Din wanted still to make 
sure of the action the British Government would take against 
him, So he sent Fateh Khan and Puran Chand and two of his 
confidential agents, Rattan Chand and Mirza Ahmed, with a letter 
to Lieut. Edwardes, whom they met at Seyouth, ten kos from 
Rajourio on October 15." Edwardes had already promised to 
meet the Shaikh on his way to Lahore. Imam-ud-Din requested 
him to come up to Bairamgulli, Edwardes offered to meet 
him at Thana, 8 or 9 miles from Rajourie, and wrote to him 
not only promising to spare his life but also asauring him that 
the British Government would not interfere with his Kashmir 
property, nor allow the Lahore Darbar to call him to account, 
if he could prove the complicity of the Luhore Darbar in the 


———— _ a 


i Panjab Govreramént Records, Preaa List Volame IX, Serial Mo. 1192, dated 
the L0th Oetober, 1844. From Liont. H. B. Edwardes to H. M. Lawrenes. 


2 On October 24, Peet GovenareGueset tle epee the Serret Committee 
that “ Shaikh Imeam-wd-Di puta etoptoall hoatile ope against the Fort 
af Hari Parbat, cocupiod by the Maharaja's troops; he bas formerly declared bis 
gubrmiaion to the Lahors Government and bis intention of surrendering himecl! ta 
Lieat, Edwardes uho is accompanying the troop! of Makarnja Golab Siogh." 


4 Panjal Government Records, Pree Lint Volumst Ik, Serial No. 1135, dated 
Camp, Beyouth, (10 Eoatrom Rajourie) the 16th Qetoler, E18. From Leet. Edwardes 
tp HM. Lawrenct. 
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rebellion.1 Arrangements would also be made to save any possibility 
of « collision between Imum-ud-Din's troops issuing from Kashmir 
and the Mahsrsja’s and the Sikh forces marching into the valley. 

In the meanwhile, on October 12, Mirza Faqir Ullah of Rajourie, 
the mainstay and ally of Shaikh Imam-ud-Din, had written a humble 
letter of submission to Eilwardes, wherein he declared his readiness 
to submit as soon ax the latter reached the Rajourie border. 

The Mirza wrote another letter to the Maharaja's Moulvi, offering 
to submit provided the Moulvi got him“ the Maharaja's necklace 
as a pledge of good faith." Taking on himself the responsibility 
of his safety, Edwardes asked Faqir Ullah to come at once and the 
Maharaja too agreed to the request of the Mirza. On October 18, 
at 10 am., atfended by about thirty followers, this master 
mechanician of the Shaikh’s plans, the firebrand of the rebellion, 
the ‘Lord and leader’ of the insurgents and the deadly enemy of 
His Highness came and made his submission to Maharaja 
Gulab Singh.* 

The army still advanced, and had reached the fort at the 
Bairamgulli Poss into Kashmir. 

F. Geen tine too, ag pla, ape fetter dated” Beale tho 19th Ootobex, 
1846, observed: « His docs not think that he (Lieut. Edwardes) was 
warranted in to kh Imam-ud.Din that, under any 


id i to prevent the Lahore Government f from bim 
rom Tron 
x" sles of thn ‘atounta ot his 'ndminintration forthe. peed that tho 
w 


SS ee This is a question hwo can 
ve no concern. The Governor. ves, moreover, 

of indemnity from the Government tho accounts of 
his Revenve administration ix made in the event of his 

rien ty te oS ments ani wiiont - _<_ : Lal Singh 
‘aasumingt it capablo nectssa’ role 
Geresnent ie, nad the roltmption of ‘ews aware to 
Shaikh Imam-ud-Din free from all tho on account of bis 
long ion (net met cakes eS ee eee 
accounts: embarrassing. Roco Press 
Volume No. 209, 


The Governor-General, however, agreed to “ maintain the terms and conditions 
offered by Lieut. Edwardes to Shaikh Imam-ud-Din as far as poedble, if he whall 
establish satixfactorily the facts upon which those promises were founded, and 
upon tho establishment of which the conditions rest." Panjab Government Records, 
Press List Volume 1X, Serial No, 320, dated the 2nd November, 1444, From PF. 
Currie to H. M, Lawrence, 

* Panjab Government Records, Uress List Voluwe LX, Serial No. 1144, dated 
tho léth October, 1516. From Lieut. Edwardes to H, M, Lawrence. 

This event was not valuable asa key to tho intentions of Shaikh Imarm-ud- 
Din, bet also with te im et ey op Bagh to on the Kohistan and 
the countries at the foot of the hills, thronghout w. mame was celebrated for 
enterprising courage and deadly cnmity to Maharaja Gulab Singh —Jbéd, 
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Boon it was reported that the Shaikh was making ready for de- 
parture, having promised to start on the $th Eatak 1603 (October 
23, 1844). He hoped and alao believed that no crime would be 
"proved against him." ‘The British had ordered him to leave 
and leave he would,” he gave out," he would not atay another 
momentin that place, though he should be forced in consequence to 
halta day or two on the road to collect coolies.”1 On October 25, 
the Shaikh finally communicated, “* I have this day departed from 
the city of Kashmir, though my preparations for the march 
were far from complete. ‘"® 

He proceeded about three miles from the city where it took him 
a day or two to complete his arrangements. He wrote to Maharaja 
Gulab Singh, “ My Lord, I have ever been your servant and son. 
The reply which you sent to my humble epistle has inspired me with 
confidence. May God keep you on your throne to all eternity ! 
You tell ma to come and make my submission. I am honoured 
by receiving your commands and I hasten to obey them....... 
You have taken me by the hand, now deal with me as you think I 
desarve...... My good and bad qualities I have confided to you. 
Itis for you to estimate the sum ofthem ."" * Leaving the valley on 
October 25, and proceeding tia Shopian the Shaikh, worn out with a 
forced mountain-march of forty miles, in the courae of which he hed 
bean drenched ina anow-storm, reached Bairamgulli on October 31, 
and surrounded by his officers made his submission to Lieut. 
Edwardes, who on the following day, conducted him to the camp of 
Henry Lawrence at Thana, the latter having a few days earlier come 
up with thearmy. On the nextday the forces under the command of 
Major-General Sir John Littler were ordered to withdraw and so 
were Brigadier Wheeler's soou after. Thus ended this bloodless 
rebellion. a i ee 
Se 
ae aoe Govemcieek Records, Pree List Volume 1X, Berial No. did, dated 
tal he iMG oor Oth Katie 1008. From Shaikh Inmam-od-Din to Tieat, 


ill, 
a ab Government Hooords, Pree List Volume TX, Berinl No. 46, dated 
aod Betoben, 1st. From Shaikh Imam-ed-Din to Maharaja Gelab ahi 
# Panjab Government Records, Presi Liat Volume IX, Borkal Mo, LOUL, dated 
the nd Novemler, 1800. Prem H, M. Lawrenot to Bir John Littlor, 
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Maharsja Gulab Singh entered the city of Kashmir about 
8 am. on November 9, 1246, (it had been declared the auspicious 
time by the astrologers) and found his sowars in entire possession 
of the place ; Sardar Sujan Singh, with the garrison of Shergurhi, 
about 3,CCO men, and the family of Shaikh Imam-ud-Din, having 
moved off two days previously. To avoid their line of marob, the 
Maharaja made a detour on his road from Shopian, and fell in with 
Henry Lawrence at Pampur on the evening of the 8th. It was 
thought that His Highness would prefer entering his capital by 
himeclf, and therefore he was given the opportunity of doing 50, but 
the meeting at Pampur led the British Agent to imagine that the 
Maharaja was willing to sink his dignity in the increased opinion 
of the British support that his formal accompaniment would afford 
His Highness. * 

Maharaja Gulab Singh having been established in power 
Henry Lawrence,‘ with his usual energy ” as Lord Hardinge describes 
it, returned at once to Lahore.? The next thing to be done was to 
bring Raja Lal Singh to solemn trial and exposure before all the Sikh 
Chiefs, for secretly instigating Shaikh Imam-ud-Din in the treacherous 
opposition to Gulab Singh; the defeated Shaikh, having turned “King’s 
evidence ” against his late acoomplice. He placed in Henry Lawrence’s 
hand at Thana, three original documents, purporting to be instructions 
from Lal Singh tothe Shaikh to oppose Gulab Singh ; and to the officers 
and soldiers in Kashmir, to be faithful and obedient to the orders 
of the Shaikh. These papers were putin as evidence at the subse- 
quent trial of Raja Lal Singh for his complicity in this affair. 

It would not be out of place here, before we close, to review the 
more striking features of this Kashmir expedition. 

Oae ernaot help noticing hore that the Sikh troops, who had 
only very recently fought against the British under the same 
officers who now led them, unwilling as they were in their 
hearts to suppport Gulab Singh, whom the Khalsa hated 
thoroaghly, acted admirably in these operations, and thus 





—————— = 


1 Panjab Government Records, Prees List Volume IX, Serial No. 335, dated 
the 4 of Kashmir, the 12th November, J844. From H. M. Lawrence to 
- 3 Tho Governor-General to the Secret Committee, dated the 4th December, 
1848, Parliamentary Papers (1844-47). a5 
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drew warm commendations from Lord Hardinge.’ Moreover, 

these operations afforded to the Sikh troops an opportunity of mani- 

feasting the improved state of their temper and discipline, by the 
alacrity with which they obeyed the order they received at Lahore, 
and the cheerfulness and patience with which they endured the priva- 

tions of scanty supplies and long marches in a mountainous country. 

This service had been performed on the requisition of the British 

Government. “ His Lordship," writes F. Currie to H. M. Lawrence, 
will be much gratified by having the opportunity of acknowledging 
the services rendered in so admirable a manner by an anny whose 
military qualities were last year experienced in the field on the hanks 
of the Sutlej—and this year have been displayed in maintaining by the 
most zealous co-operution with the British forces and those of Maharaja 
Gulab Singh, an important article of the Treaty of Lahore, the violation 
of which was threatened by Shaikh Imam-ud-Din, employed by the 
Lahore Darbar in the Government of Kashmir." * 

Properly considered this feat of compelling the culpable Lahore 
Darbar, with ita chief conspirator, Naja Lal Singh, atits head, to make 
over, inthe most marked and humiliating manner, the richest province 
in the Panjab to the one man most detested by the Khalsa, was the 
real victory of the campaign; and its achievement must continue 
anenigma to every one who remembers that it was performed by 
10,000 Sikh soldiers at the bidding and under the guidance uf two 
or three British officers within eight months of the battle of Bobracn. 

This conjuncture was described by Henry Lawrence in a letter to 
Kaye (published in his Lives of Indian Officers, Volume II, page 298) 
as— that ticklish occasion when I took the Sikh army to Kashmir, 
and when I was obliged to tell Lal Singh’s Vakil that if anything 
happened to me, John Lawrence was tald to put the Raja (Lal Singh) 
in confinement, The fact was, I knew he was acting treacherously, 
but trusted to carrying the thing through by expedition, and by the 
conviction that the British army was in our rear to support and avenge 
us." 

<a The Governor-General, writing to the Secret Committon from Camp Neiroe 
on Movember 21, 1648, romarks “The comduet of the Sikh t , under the seme 
cfcers that led them ao lately ia their invasion obour of, now employed 
la.carying out cho conditions of the Tey trucisa of British oS conn 
act ” Partinmentary Papers (1864-47). 
Volum 


eommeacnl admiration. ‘ 
4 Panjab Govemment Records, Preas Liat ume IM, Sorel No. 352, dated 
the Oth November, 148, From F. Currie to H. M. Lawrence, 





THE MULTAN OUTBREAK AND THE TRIAL OF 
DIWAN MUL RAJ. 


Br 
Proresson Srra Ram Kontt. 


The outhrenk at Multan and the subsoquent trial of Diwan Mul 
: oe Raj, the ex-Governor of the Province, are events 
that possess a peculiar interest fora student of 
the modern history of the Punjab. These events, as we know, fall 
within the transitional period when the old Sikh regime was being 
replaced by British rule. A study of the papers and documents 
connected with the trial? will reveal the circumstances under which 
the outbreak in the city of Multan took place on 19th April, 1848 ; how 
the revolt of Mul Raj developed into the Second Sikh War; and how 
eventually it led to the absorption of the Sikh Kingdom into British 
Empire in India. 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh conquered and annexed Multan to his 
Conquest of Multan expanding Kingdom of Lahore in 1818. The 
by Ranjit Singh. province was, however, not quite happy in its 
governors during the carly years of the new regime. The adminis- 
tration changed hands quickly, as many as five governors, Sukh Dial, 
Sham Singh, Mitha Mal, Sewa Ram and Badan Hazati holding office 
in succession—within four years (1818—21), On the removal of the 
last-named, Diwan Sawan Mal was installed in the government of 
Multan and retained this charge for twenty-four years till his death in 
1844, 
At the time of his appointment, Sawan Mal was in the prime of 
a loman ab, thar of life.® He was a good scholar of Persian and 
tho povermment. of Arabic, and had already acquired considerable 
Multas. experience in the art of government. By his 
energetic, firm and just government of the province, Sawan Mal 











“VThe present writer has collected all theao and in shortly expeeting to being 
out cvelastated edition ef the trial of Mul Baj. . 

* He was born in 1788 and was ‘4 years of age, when he war selected to hold charge 
of the newly nequired territories. 
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aucecededl in raising the province of Multan to a state of prosperity 
to which it had, perhaps, never before attained. Robbery, aml 
lawlessness were put down with a stern hand; even-handed justice was 
dealt out to the rich and the poor alike ; cultivation was extended, 
trade and industey flourished, andthe inhabitants of Multan became 
happy under the now ruler. He is atill remembered by the people 
with affection and his memory is cherished in popular songs and 


"hallads.? 


Sawon Mal’s life had a tragic end. On the 10th September, 1844, 
he was shot by o prisoner under trial, who had 
concealed a pistol under his waist-cloth. The 
bullet struck the Diwan on the left side of his chest and broke some 
ofhisribs. After lingering fora fortnight he died on the 29th Septem- 
ber. 
At the time of hia death, Diwan Bawan Mal's charge comprised 
tl Ba Governor of the present districta of Multan, Jhang, Dera 
Temail Khan and Dera Ghazi Ehon, together 
with portions of the district of Mianwali and a few sundry estates. 
The territory administered by the Diwan was estimated to yield an 
aunual revenue of thirty-five laca of rupees, for which he paid to the 
Lahore Government a sum of twenty-three laca, the difference being 
allowed for the expenses of management and his own emoluments. 
It was to this important charge that Mul Raj, the eldest amongst 
the five surviving sons of Sawan Mal, succeeded his father in October, 
1844.2 Mul Raj was fully qualified for the post. He was now thirty 
years of age and had gained some experience and training inthe work 
of administration during the life-time of his father. He had been 
Governor of two important districts, namely, Shujabad and Jhang, 
and had in both cases won the unqualified approval of his exacting 
father. 
Diwan Mul Raj's task, it seems, was beset with difficulties from 
Mul Haj's carly the very beginning. Raja Hira Singh, aon of 
troubles. the late minister, Dhinn Singh, was now in power 
at the Lahore court, and between the Diwan’ s family and Hira Singh's 5 


8 Gawan Mai lala tera bol bala-tain wjre mulk nua wanoya at, (Great may 
thy namo be, Lala Sawan Mal, thou a Inte. fot country). es 
9 Sawan Mal'a eldest son, ‘Bam Dan, dint tn 183 


Sawan Mal's death, 
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family there had existed a long-standing enmity. Hira Singh imposed 
a heavy Nazrana, or succession fee, of about thirty lacs on Mul Raj. 
The Diwan was very much embarrassed and opencd negotiations with 
the Lahore Government. Fortunately for him while the negotiations 
wore still pending, Hira Singh was murdered by the Khalsa army in 
January, 1845. The demand was reduced to eighteen lacs by Hira 
Singh's sucecssor, Sardar Jawahir Singh. The Diwan paida part of 
it and bided his time to sce if he could not get the balance remitted. 
Meanwhile, matters were going from bad to worse in Lahore till, in 
December, 1845, the Khalsa army croased the Sutlej and war with 
the British commenced. Early in 1846, when the war was over and 
Raja Lal Singh was appointed Prime Minister at the Lahore Darbar, 
Diwan Mul Raj's real troubles began. The Raja was jealous of the 
position of Diwan Sawan Mal’s family and now that he came into 


power he could not miss his opportunity. He despatched a force . 


against Mul Raj to realise the balance of the Nazrana as well as the 
revenue for the current year. An encounter took place near Shang, 
and Raja Lal Singh’s troops were defeated. 
‘As soon as the news of the discomfiture of his troops reached 
The vollection of tri- Lal Singh, he summoned Mul Raj to Lahore, 
bate: Mul Kaj tinaselal 4.4 the Diwan would not proceed to Lahore 
without an assurance of safe conduct from the Resident, Major 
Henry Lawrence. That assurance being given, the Diwan started for 
Lahore in company of Raja Dina Nath who had been sent to escort 
him from Multan, The party arrived at Lahore on 8th October, 
1846, and after no small trouble and delay it was finally arranged 
that Mul Raj should give up the district of Jhang, being one-third of 
the province heretofore held by him; that he should pay altogether 
twenty lacs on account of the succession fee and for his arrears ; and 
that the revenue of the districts still left under his charge should be 
raised in amount by more than one-third. In other words, Diwan 
Mul Raj was now asked to pay nearly rupees 19,68,000 for the same 
territory for which his father used to pay only 13,74,0). The new 
engagement commencing with the spring crop of 1847 A.D. was, in 
fact, in the nature of farming out of the province for three years for 
a fixed annual payment. Diwan Mul Raj expressed himself to the 
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British Kesident as well pleased at the arrangement, since, in apite 
of the rather heavy annual tribute which he was now called upon to 
pay, he felt secure both about his life and office from the caprices of his 
merciless onemy, thanks mainly to the intervention of the British. 
Mul Kaj tried to govern the province as well a8 he could, but he 
Freeh diffenities Was not destined te have an undisturbed caroor 
for long, Fresh difficulties arose in his way, 
which he could not have anticipated wt the time of concluding the 
new agreement with the Lahore Darbar. The treaty of Bhairowal, 
tind December, 1846, placed the administration of the Panjab in tho 
hands of a Council of Regency composed of eight leading chiefs acting 
ander the control and guidance of a British officer. This new govern 
ment abolished the old system of octroi duties in the Panjab and also 
rendered duty free a number of minor articles of trade.* ‘The Multani 
merchants also now insisted that the new Panjab system of import 
aud export be introduced in place of the old townand transit duties then 
in force in Multan. This would inevitably have reduced the revenues 
of the Diwan still further. 


The second difficulty which embarrassed the Diwan, involved 
what he considered his personal honour, The Council of Hegency, 
nt the initiation of the Resident, had introduced the practice of 
appeals from the decisions of the district officers being heard by the 
Lahore Darbar. By the Darbar, and by the minister Lal Singh 
capecially, this right was also extended to cover Diwan Mul Kay's 
province of Multan. Now Mul Raj did not expect fair review of his 
decisions by the Lahore Darbar, which was then dominated by hia 
enemy, Lal Singh. In fact a few decisions had ulready pone against 
him and were calculated to lower his prestige in the eyes of his sub- 
jects. 

The third disturbing couse was a domestic quarrel im the Diwan's 
own family. On account of certain differences, his brother, Karam 
Narain, hud left Multan and settled down at Lahore? The Diwan 
was thus deprived of his brother's valuable advice and aesisbance in 


TD Fide pp. 8-0), Panjab Blue Buk. 
4 Vageaa7, Lahore Political Dderies, Vulune 111, and alvu Mul Kaj's letter, tide 
poe UFl-o, Panjab Blot Henk. 
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hix administration. Besides, now that Karam Narain was away from 
him, he found that his influence at the court of Lahore was not in- 
variably exerted to his advantage. 
The diminishing revenues, the never-ending clamour of merchants 
Subonite hix resiyna. nd trading classes for the abolition of the town 
tm. and transit duties, the adverse influence of his 
brother at the Lahore Darbar und, above all, the right of appeal 
against his judicial decisions claimed by the Darbar were some of the 
circumstances which the Diwan considered too embarrassing to enable 
him to carry on the yoverument of his province. Accordingly, he 
came to Lahore in November, 1847, to secure a modification in tho 
terms of his appointment or, in the alternative, to resign his post.? 
Unfortunately for the Diwan, he arrived a day too late to see Major 
Henry Lawrence who was sympathetic towards him and on whose 
support he mainly depended. That officer had just left for England 
and the Diwan failed to get any substantial help from bis younger 
brother Mr. (Sir) John Lawrence who was now acting as Resident. 
Accordingly Mul Raj submitted his resignation (December 18, 
1847), but the Resident would not accept it on the ground that the 
new governor would not le able to realise the revenues from the 
country in the middle of the harvesting season, Another reason 
which prompted the Resident to postpone the acceptance of Mul 
Kaj’s resignation may be gathered from his correspondence with the 
Government of India. “I should prefer,” writes John Lawrence, 
«that Diwan Mul Raj continued to hold Multan for another year, 
for the rest of the Panjab will afford ample occupation for all our 
energies for that period. Hereafter it will be well to get rid of the 
Diwan.”*? 
His resignation not accepted, Mul Raj was persuaded by the 
Mu! Kaj rotumst. Resident to continue to act as Governor 
i. for some time more, It was arranged that ho 
should be relieved in March, 1848, At the request of Mul Raj, it was 
further agreed that his resignation should be kept a secret even 





*The Diwan arrived at Lahore, 30th Noveanber, 1847. He had expressed his wish 
turesign & week before in his letter to ¢ \ : . 
aL a ; er to the Resident, dated 2lat November: pp. 90. 

*Page U4, Panjab Blue Bovk (1847-4u). 
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from the members of the Council of Regency, as otherwise he might 
have additional difficulties in the administration of his province, Mul 
Raj hed also requested that, on being relieved of his charge, he might 
be provided with a jagir so as to enable him to maintain his position 
in life. The Resident could not, of cours, give him a definite pro- 
mise, but he was given an assurance that he would be taken on the 
Conneil, the members of which were, as o rule, rewarded with jagirs. 
The third and last condition of the agreement was that, 2 coupl: 
of months before Mul Raj was actually relieved, two British officers 
should be sent to Multan to be instructed by the Diwan in the state 
of affairs, before they took over the administration of the country, 
After making arrangementa with Mr. John Lawrence, antisfactory to 
both parties, Mul Raj returned to his goverument in the last week of 
December, 1847.2 


Mr. John Lawrence was relioved of his officinting charge in March, 
Hinresignationaceep 1948, and Sir Frederick Currie was appointed 
ted March, 1848. Resident at Lahore, Before handing over charge 
of his office te him, Mr. John Lawrence told him all about his interview 
with Diwan Mul Raj. Sir Frederick at once wrote requesting Mul Raj 
to reconsider his decision, but the Diwan was anxious to be relieved of 
his heavy and troublesome charge, The Resident then proceeded to 
make arrangements for the new government of Multan and Sardar 
Kahan Singh Man was selected for the post. He was to be assisted 
ley two British officera and for this purpose Mr. Vans Agnew and 
Lt, Anderson were nominated by Sir F. Currie? 


The three officers with a number of attendants proceeded by 
iota hte the river Ravi (April ith), while their escort, 
Governor with British comprising about 1,5() troops, horse and foot, andl 
ao aes two companies of Gurkha soldiers and six guna, 
marched by land. The party reached Multanon 17th April, 1848.3 


oS 





1 W's come actos thee following note, dated 2nd December, 1847, in Lahore Politi- 
eal Diary, Vol, TT, 06:° A Kee (robe of honour) of 15 thren descrip. 
tome of joralery ee tlephant and burs are given to Mool Maj, Nazim of 
Mooltan it being the occasion of hia taking bis ru fieul (leave). 

‘Mul Raja reaigeation was accepted, March 24th, 16. Kahan Singh Man wae 
appolnted sa Gavermoron March ist. For detalla see 1a, hee 4 bay re Bouk, 

‘Panjab Blgn Took, p. 101, gives April Mth as the date of vowly 
a misprint, 
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Diwan Mul Raj gave them a very friendly reception. He had sent an 
officer of rank, Diwan Jowala Sahai, to receive them at Tulamba, 
almost at the borders of his territory with a present and Rs. 700 in 
cash as ziysfat or entertainment. He deputed « number of officials, 
both of the Civil and Police Departments, to look to their comfort. 
The new Governor and the British officers took up their residence 
(18th April) in the Idgah—a spacious building described as * a village 
and fort’ outside the city walls, and less than o mile from Mul Raj’s 
own residence at "Am Khass. 

On the morning of the 18th April there was a short formal inter- 
The corementel viet View at the Idgah with the customary exchange 
18th April, 1848, of ceremonies and inguiries after health and so 
on. The same afternoon there was another interview at the same 
place for the transaction of serious business. The preliminaries having 
been settled at this meeting, it was arranged that the new Governor 
and his party should pay a visit to the fort the next morning to take 
over formal charge of the administration from the Diwan. 


Accordingly, on the morning of the 19th April, the Diwan came 
Mul Raj makes over 0 escort the party, which proceeded to the fort 
charge. on elephants. The Diwan showed the officers 
all over the fort including the granaries, the barracks, the munition 
depots and a building which he toki them was proof against shot and 
shell. The keys were handed over to the new Governor, who posted 
his sentries at different places from amongst the Gurkha regiment 
brought from Lahore. The old garrison were mustered and were 
addressed by the British officers who endeavoured to allay the sullen 
feelings of which they gave evidence at being thrown out of employ- 
ment. 


The charge of the province having been formally transferred, 
Attack on Messrs, the party set out on horseback to return to their 
Agnew and Andervon- camp, Now hegins the sad drama which forms 
the subject of the trial—a story of barbarity lacking sense, plan or 
purpose. As the small procession emerged out of the Sikki Gate 
of the fort and was crossing the bridge over the ditch, an unfortunate 
occurrence took place. One Amir Chand, a» member of Mul Raj’s 
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garrison stationed in the fort, attacked Mr, Agnew with a spear and 
wounded him on the left shoulder. The hlow knocked him off his 
horse, but he soon jumped up and struck his asenilint with the riding 
whip in his hand. After receiving one or two blows, Amir Chand 
drow his sword, ruahed on Mr. Agnew, and inflicted two or three severo 
wounds on him, and then eseaped by leaping into the ditch. Imme- 
diately on Mr. Agnew being wounded, Mu! Raj pushed forward his horse 
and proceeded to his residence, leaving word, as Major Edwardes talla 
us, with his chief, Bhagwan Das, to bring the assassin before him. 
Almost at the same time, Lieut. Anderson too rode off mpidly and 
after passing through one of the gates of the town turned towards 
the Idgah, but he was followed by some horsemen who cut him 
down wounding him severely. 

In the meantime, Sardar Kahan Singh and Ram Rang, the brother- 
in-law of Mul Raj, dressed Mr. Agnew's wounds and placing him on 
an elephant conveyed him to the Idgah. Liewt. Anderson was also 
picked up, placed on a charpai, and carried to the same place. 


Having made arrangements for the safe conveyance af the wound- 

dts} Ta): saabes a ed British officers Ram Rang hirnself procesded 
oi 2, visit the «to the “Am Khasa to sec Diwan Mul Raj. After 
ee os some consultation, it wae decided that they 
should go to visit the wounded British officera in their camp, bat a8 
soon as they mounted their horses, one of the soldiers rushed forward 
and cut down Ram Rang wounding him severely on the arm and on 
the forehead, Mul Raj escaped into his garden-house and after some 
time managed to send his confidential officer, Raizada Tulsi Ram, 
to wait upon Mr. Agnew with a letter of excuse and warning, saying 
that he had wished to come in person, that as they were about to leave 
his house, Ram Rang had been attacked by a soldier aml wounded, 
that there was a riot among the Hindu and Muhammadan soldicry, 
and that Mr. Agnew and his party should be upon their guard to 
protect themselves. This happened on the afternoon of the )9th, 


This scene may be said to close the first act in the «ud drama 
at Multan. For the right understanding of the situation that wos 
now developing, it is necessary to know whit was happening in the 
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camp of the Lahore party and at the garden-house of Diwan Mul Raj, 
during the 30 hours from the afternoon of the 19th to sunset of the 
following day whon the two gallant British officers were again atbacked 
in their camp by a body of soldiers, overpowered and mercilessly done 
to death. 


As soon as Mr. Agnew and Lieut. Anderson arrived at the Idgeh, 
Agnew roports the the native surgeon of the Gurkha regiment dressed 
ee ks Mae their wounds. Mr. Agnew then proceeded to 


F 


Edwardes for help. report the serious orcurrences to the Resident 
at Lahore, He also sent express messages for assistance to General 
Cortlandt and Major Edwardes, who were at that time at Bannu 
settling the frontier districts! In the meantime, the two Gurkha 
companies of his escort which had been posted inside the fort by Mr. 
Agnew were turned out by the insurgents and joined their officers in 
the camp at the Idgah. 


iio eo nee below, ifr. ‘a better to Bir Frederick Cutrio which has the 
molencholy intorost of boing bis last communitation. 


“ Mooltan, lath April 1848. 
“My dear Bir Frederick. 


You will bo sorry to hear that,an Anderson and T were coming out of the fort 

r after having received charge of the fort from Diwan Mul Kaj. we were abtackeul 
a couple ofaoldicra, who, taking ua unawares, succeeded in wounding wa both 

pretty a 7 

“ pert worst off, poor fellow. He bas a severe wourd on the thigh, an- 
other on the shoulder, one on the back of the mock, amd one in the face. 

“T think it most neotarary that a doctor should be sent down, thoogh I hops 
nit to need him myself, 

“7 have aamart gash in the icft shoulder, and another in the same arm, The 
whols Mooltan troops have mutinied, but we hope to get them tound. They hove 
turned our two companion out of the fort. 


aoe 


“Yours la haste, 
(Signed) P. A. VANS AGNEW." 


Postacripl ia pencil, 

“My doar Sir, 

«You have been ordered to aon ono regiment hore, Pray let it march instantly, 
or, if gone, hasten ito top-apeed. If you can ancthor, pray rend it alec, 17 
am reaponsible for the monaute. Taw cob apa little, andon my back. Lieutenant 
Anderton fa much worse, Ho hee fives wounds, [have two in my left arm 
from warding sabre cuts, ands poke in the riba with a «pear. [ don't think Moora] 
haw satiing Ba do with it, Lo wae riding with him nowe were ablacked. We 
rede off, but is now ssid to be da the bends of the soldlery. 

«Kahan Singh aril hia people all eight. 


«Yours, in haste, 
“ [oth, two F mm. oP, A. VANES AGHEW, ™ 
“To General Cortlandt, oF 
* Lisotinant Bilwardes 
Fusneo,” 


“Fy 
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Mr. Agnew also wrote to Mul Raj expressing his disbelief in the 
Mul Taj's mewenger Diwan’'s participation, but asking the Diwan to 
arrives at the Tah. seize the perpetrators of the outrage and to come 
himself to the Idgah. In the meantime, Raizada Tulsi Ram, evading 
the mutinous troops, succeeded in reaching the Idgah in the early 
afternoon of the 19th, where ho delivered Mul Raj's message to Mr. 
Agnew. In roply that gentleman reiterated what he had said in his 
previous message to the Diwan, expressing his conviction that the 
Diwan was in no manner to blame for the unfortunate eventa, but 
added that the best method for the Diwan af exculpating himself wna 
to come in person to the Idgah. Tulsi Ram went away, ‘bat as no 
reply was received from the Diwan, Mr. Agnew sent two more messages. 
during the remainder of the 19th April, but none of them reached their 
destination since the insurgents had prevented the Diwan's communi- 
cation with the British officers. In the evening Mr. Agnew ordered 
a battery of guns to be placed in position ready for action and also 
took other measures for the defence of the Idgah. Late in the even- 
ing news was received in the camp that some of their camels and 
bullocks which had gone out to grazo and water were carried away 
by the insurgents. Nothing of importance occurred on the side of the 
Lahore party during the night of the 16th or the early hours of the 
following morning. 
We now return to Mul Raj in his garden-house at the ‘Am Khas, 
The troops were in a state of great excitement 
ee tgeinning af the ont- in front of the Diwan's garden-house, and as we 
have leormt before, had wounded Ram Rang 
when he and Mul Raj were getting ready to proceed to the Idgah te 
seo the wounded Englishmen. They had even fired a couple of shots 
on the messengers sent by Mr. Agnew to Mul Raj. When Raizada 
Trlsi Rar returned to the Diwan's reaidence, (he tellaa similar story 
in his evidence before the court), he found the Diwan ‘a prisoner in 
the hands of his turbulent soldiers.’ The insurgents had -gathered 
together and had called « council of their chieis at Mul Raj's residence 
and, after some deliberations, procecded with the ceremony of investing 
Mul Raj with leadership of the revolt. The Muhammadans took 
oath on the Koran and the Sikhs on the Granth Sahib to stand by 
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him, while a¢ the same time a dengna or bracelet was fastened on his 
wrist.! This happened before the evening of the 19th. Nothing of 
much importance oveurred during the night of the 18th. During 
the early hours of the morning of the Hith, the War Council—il we many 
so call it-—considered it expedient to remove the families and valuables 
of the Diwan inte the fort from his residence at the "Am Kho. At 
T o'cloak the same morning proclamations were issued in the nome 
of Mul Raj exciting the country to a general revolt.? A couple of 
hours later the guns of the fort as aleo those at the “Am Khoss com- 
menced firing, Mr. Agnew then despatched messengers te endeavour 
to puta atop to the firing and to explain the object and circumstances 
of his mission, but his envoy never reached Mul Kaj, being repulsed 
by the insurgents on the way. The cannonade continoed in a deaul- 
tory manner throughout the day and by Agnew's direction it was 
answered hy fire from his guns. The loss of life and property on cither 
fide was, however, but trifling. In the Idgah camp one sewer received 
a serious wound in the lag, while amongst the rebela one man was 
killed and a gun was put out of action by a cannon shot.? 


About this time Kahan Singh's troops (that ia, the Lahore troops) 
Lahore troops desert began to show symptoma of disaffection. The 
jon alent a gunners refused to work their guns and began 
April 18, to desert, even going over to join the insurgents. 
So also did the troopers and the infantry. Towards the evening, 
between + and 5 p.m,, Mr. Agnew again sent a deputation to Mul Raj, 
but the insurgents would not allow the envoys a private interview 
with the Diwan. The party was, however, admitted to the Conference, 
and after some discussion it was agreed that the Lahore force and the 
British officera should leave Multan; their cattle, ete, should he 
restored to them ; and the firing both from the fort and the "Am Khnss 


——-- m ee 
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_ P Mal Raj, it appear te us, was unwilling to join the rolls and leal the vonnkk: 
It is probable that. as a contemporary balladiat mentions he waa persuaded ta acce pa 
the feaderahitp by Hirt ae coreca of hia mother. 
veral of there ptoclamations were isaued at the time of the oulheeak and 
during the warby Mul la}, Sher Singh and other and - 
ia pr fiero a pds ivoed ‘Office. Lahore. eS 
Piain Hamilton, nae for Mal Raj, ieular atreas Gn this ine 
in the lattersdefener, Atcvording to his wy ig ol ec wha waa kilied, cmt 
soo of a Maxhabj Sikh and it was thee Mazhabls who led the attack on the Iilgah 
on the evening of the Heh, ancl brotally murdered the Arjtish oflieers, 
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should ceage. A party was accordingly sent with Mr. Agnew's mes- 
sengers to puta stop to the cannonade and to arrange for the restora- 
tion of the cattle and then for the march of the Lahore troops. But 
before the party could accomplish much, the desertion at the Idgah 
waa complete and the Lahore troops had joined the insurgents.’ As 
soon as this became known, a band of the lowest robble hended 
hy some fanatic ruflians, including Godar Singh und hia frienda, 
rushed towards the Idgah, and ervelly murdered Messrs. Agnew and 
Anderson.® Kahan Singh Man and his (young) son were made 
prisoners. This completes the sadstory of the munler of the two 
English gentlemen for which Mul Raj was put on trial, 

In an introductory note like this, it will be out of place for me to 
enter inte minute details of the rebellion itelf. All that [ propose to 
do in the following pages is to present to the reader a bare outline 
of the outbreak at Multan up to the time of the surrender of Mul Raj 
and his trial, 


Tt has been mentioned before that on his arrival at the Idgoh, 
Edwardes and Cort. Mr. Agnew had sent express messages to Lieut, 
lend te Mole —"*"° (Major) Edwardes in the Decuceaie and to 
the Residentat Lahore reporting the ocenrrences of the morning of the 
1%thand calling for help. Lieut. Edwardes was camping at Dera Fateh 
Khan when Mr. Agnew's message reached him on the tind April. He 
lost no time in making the necessary preparations. After raising 
new levies, both horace and foot, from the border tribes of the Suleiman 
Tange and also calling Von Cortlandt to his assistance from Bannu, 
Edwardes crossed the Indus with a strong anny on the “4th April, 
but finding that Mul Rajs army under the command of his younger 
brother, Diwan Sham Singh, had advanced aa for os Leia to meet 
him, he was forced to recross and fall back on the right bank of 
the river. Edwardes and Cortlandt remained in the Dernjat country 
till the middle of June. They were not idle during this time. Taking 
advantage of the forced leisure, they had seized Dera Ghazi Khan and 
raised fresh troops in the district for the impending struggle. 
torth ihe chetentancen under which they bed joined Mul Raj mac walling: upon thet 


trothren te follow anit, ¢ 
‘(oder Singh war pot on bls trial, dnd March 1-H, 
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In the meantime, the Nawab of Bahawalpur, an ally of the Britiah 
Government, wus persuaded to crosa the river Sutle] with a view to 
advance on Multan and co-operate with Edwardes, who was moving 
from the right bank of the Indus.) Edwardes and Cortlandt crossed 
over on the [4th June and marched post-haste towarda Khangarh 
where they had to cross the Chenab and join the Bahawalpur force 
marching towards Shujabad. Mul Raj’s army had already strengthen- 
ed the garrison at Shujabad and had Ram Rang, the Diwan’s officer 
commanding, been alert, he would have attacked the Daudpotras 
before Edwardes could effect junction with them. But Ram Rang 
was neither prudent nor perhaps very zealous in his master's cause. 
He wasted a whole day, procious on such an occasion, so that on the 
moming of the 1Sth June Edwardes was able to join his allies, and 
to engage in and win the famous battle of Kineyri. Cortlandt's accurate 
artillery fire, synchronising with a dashing charge by the raw Pathan 
levies, created confusion in Mul Raj's army, This was the first decisive 
action and it cost Mul Raj his provinces between the Indus and the 
Chenab, 

The victorious army then marched on Multan, and by the ond 
of June it encamped near Suraj Kund about four miles from the city. 
Here Edwardes was joined by the Lahore troops, some 4,00) strong, 
under the command of Shaikh Imam-ud-Din. In spite of the intense 
heat of July and August, Edwardes did not consider it prudent to give 
more reating time to his enemy. He engaged wherever he could find 
them and even gained « couple of important victoriee, 

Both the town of Multan and the citadel were very atrongly forti- 
fied and it was not possible to reduce them without a regular besieging 
arms. Fxlwardes therefore lay in waiting, occupying himself moan- 
while in fortifying his position till the arrival of sufficient re-inforne- 
ments from Lahore. 

The Lahore contingent waa, however, very slow in coming ta the 

Vecillation at hred- Succour of Edwardes? As wo have already 
ot seen, Mr. Agnew sent a report of the assault to 
the Resident, Sir Frederick Currie, simultaneously with the despatch 
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ofan express messenger to Herbert Exlwardes for help. Sir Frederick 
meaived this mesage on the Ist April and decided to send help at once, 
huts couple of days later, when the more disquieting news of the murder 
of the British officers and of the desertion of their escort reached 
Lahor, the Resident changed his mini. He coukl not entirely 
depend upon the Lahore troops to fight ngainst Mul Raj. Nor was it 
considered prudent to despatch the European troops on a long day-to- 
day march to Multan—the hottest part of the province—since the 
summer season had already fwitly advanced, Such was the opinion of 
the Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chiol This caused great 
vacillation and delay at Headquarters in sending the troops from 
Lahore? Edwardes was pressing for help and, since he had succeeded 
in alwutting wp Mul Raj within the narrowest possible limita of the 
city of Multan, the Lahore Darbar was aot last persuaded to shake 
off ite lcthargy and gave a free hand to Edwardes aud also moved 
from Lahore (June 1848) .a few thousand troops under Imam-wd-Din, 
Jawahir Mal and Raja Sher Singh ox the first instalment, postponing 
the despatch of British troops to a later date. Imam-ud-Din's 
Musaalman troops joined Edwardes, as we have seen, by the end of 
June at Multan. Sher Singh did not appear till the Sth July. 
Edwardes was hy no mean over-anxious for his arrival, The fact is he 
had no faith in the co-operation of the Sikhs in fighting against the 
Diwan. 
By this time, the Multan outbreak had assumed quite a threaten- 
Cieweral Which in 226 Sspedt. Bhai Maharaj Singh {aleo styled 
Multan: Auguet--De. Guru) had aceepted Mul Raj’s invitation early 
pian in May, and was now stirring wp rebellion in 
the country. A large number of Sikh soldiers—especially those 
who had been discharged from service since 1846—now 
Hocked to hig standard and the Bhai with his 5,000 troops was 
on the move towards Multan. The Diwan had also entered into 
correspondence with Amir Dost Muhammad of Kabul and with 
some leading Sikh Sardare. Sir Frederick Currie, it seems, realising 
the gravity of the situation, waa forced to exercise the emergency 
powers vested in him, as the Resident of the Lahore Darbar, He 


! “Tho roasoa be this Fully discused ra “Dalbouste’s Minutes. Bee alio™ Private 
letters of Lord Dalhousie,” pp. 2 
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accordingly ordered General Whish to march to Multan with British 
troops 6,000 atrong and a siege train of 4) guns. Owing to the pre- 
sence of a large number of camp-followers the movements of the 
troops were rather slow and it was not till the sind September, that 
is no lesa than six weeks after the marching orders had been issued, 
that the entire force arrived at Multan and the British army was in 
a position to commence the siege. 

The aicge operations commenced on the Tth September, but the 
British artillery failed to make any apprecinble impression. Tho 
defection of Raja Sher Singh with his 4,(4 cavalry on the night of the 
Mth September further weakened the position of the besieging army, 
ao that before long Gencral Whish was compelled to raiso the siege 
and wait for the arrival of further adequate reinforcements. 

Tt will be outside the scope of my subject to go into the causes 

Deserlion of Haj, “hich brought about the desertion of Sher Singh. 
Sher Ringh~«Hih Sep. Suffice it to aay that it waa the result of a sorics 
ae es of unfortunate happenings at Lahore and clae- 
where. Sher Singh's father, Sardar Chattar Singh Attariwala, was 
the Governor of Hazara. He fell out with Major Abbot, the British 
officer posted there as the adviser and counsellor of the Sardar. 
Colonel Canora, a European in the service of the Sardar, was shot dead 
by his orders for disobodience. The matter being referred to the 
Resident at Lahore, Sardar Chattar Singh was degraded from his 
alice and his jagir confiscated. On receiving these orders from 
Lahore, Chattar Singh rebelled about the end of Auguat.* At Lahore, 
about the same time, Rani Jindan, the Queon mother, was divested 
of all authority and eventually banished from the Panjab as she was 
believed to be fomenting disaffection amongst the chiefs and the Sikh 
soldiery. There was revolt in Hazara, revolt in Bannu, and revolt 
in Peshawar. Sher Singh in obedience to a summons from his father 
suddenly broke up his camp on the ith of September and went over 
to join Mul Raj. Diwan Mul Raj, on his own part, did not quite 
believe Sher Singh to be sincere, but suspecting him of { complicity | 
- of Dita Sire Ms, daring hie governorship of 34 years, of 24 yeard, bn rendered the cit citadel 


‘Tt may be added that some rocently discovered letters of Chattar Hingh show 
that be had all slong intended to tobel sf the first favourable opportunity. 
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with the British, would not let him enter within the walls of the city.? 
Sher Singh consequently quitted Multan on the I1th of October to 
join his father, who had advanced from Hazara os far as the Jhelum 
river, All over the province, the Sikhs were flocking, to the standard 
of the Attariwala chiefs who had declared a Dharm Yuddh or religious 
war against the English. Thus in three weeks’ time the whole Panjab 
was ablaze and the local disturbances at Multan rapidly developed 
into the seoond Sikh War. 

To resume the thread of our story. As we have seen, the singe 
of Multan was raised owing to the defection of 
Sher Singh and it was not considered safe to 
undertake further operations unless more reinforcements were avail- 
able. The besieging force retired once again to Suraj Kund whore 
they remained encamped till the end of December, It was on the 
ugth December that the Bombay division, commanded by Brigadier 
Dundas arrived with a siege train and the siege was resumed, After 
a heavy bombardment and severe fighting of nearly a week, the city 
of Multan was carried by assault on the 2nd January, 149. The 
Diwan now shut himself up in the citadel. A great misfortune 
had already befallen him. A chance shell from one of the English 
intterics accidently fell into the magazine aud proved to be the 
turning-point of the siege. The magazine contained 5,000 maunds of 
powder which when exploded ‘shook the whole earth for miles around 
the fort.’ Five hundred of the garrison perished in the explosion. 
It was an irreparable blow and further resistance seemed hopeless. 
Nor was the fort now in a fit state to afford proper shelter to the troops. 
Most of the buildings had been badly damaged if not turned into a 
mere mass of ruins by the explosion of the powder-magazine, while a 
constant storm of shot and shell, which still continued day and night, 
rendered it impossible for man or beast to move from one part of the 
fort to the other. In this desperate condition Mul Raj waa left 


The siege of Btultan- 
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® Major Ealwardes, it serie, had ne rmall share in intensifying ibe feelings of 
suepivicn in the aig af Mal aj. By mean of a letter whith be contrived abould 
fall into tho hands of Mul [Haj he =a te him the snapicien that Sher Si 
was playing him fale. “ Pages (31-32, Vo TA Year on the Punjab Frontier” by 
Herbert Exlwarde-. 
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no alternative but to snrrender.’ At nine o'clock on the morning 
of the 22nd January, 1849, he rede out of the fort and placed himself 
at the mercy of his conquerors. The scene of the surrender Ins been 
described by Major Dunlop in the following words: At length Mul 
Raj appeared with his brothers, Sham Singh and Ram Singh, and 
several of his Sardars, riding on a Arab charger, covered with a rich 
scarlet saddle cloth. He was gorgeously attired in silks and splendid 
arma, he looked round without the smallest cmotion and showed in 
his countenance neither defiance nor dejection bot moved along 
under the general gaxe, like a man consacions of deserving the admira- 
tion of oven his enemies for having done his duty to the last."* 


Exactly a month after the surrender of Mul Haj, Chattar Singh 

Annexation of ite S08 Sher Singh, after the famous uotions at 

Panjab, March 40. (Chillianwala and Gujrat, laid down their arms 

near Rawalpindi on the 2lst February, 1849, 

and on the 29th of March, the Panjab was declared annexed to the 
British Empire. 

In the meanwhile, Diwan Mul Kaj had been brought to Lahore 

Mul Raj's trint, sist (20th February). It was decided that he should 

may at be tried for the murder of Moers. Agnew and 


Anderson. And he waa accordingly put on his trial on tho dlst of 
May, 1849, 


2 ft will not be without igteteal to read Mal Taj’ better of submission which we 
repreduce below. = original is in Pursian.) The English translation will fag lis 
found on page {Mi of the Panjab Glue Ibook. My translation piven below ia almout 
the mumo oxteopt in aBght verbal alterstiona hore and there. 

“Tou yesterday ordered mt to come in, and aurronder before nine acm. but I 
WAH vented by sickncea from complying soompr. [ am now remy to romeo in, 
and bor this puree have eent my ul to arrange with you; Ldewlre oaly prutes. 
Wen for aay own life, aed the honour of my women. The whole of thisdisturbasco 
wha aol on foot only by say soldiers, and all my enieavours failed to quell it ; wow, 
however, I autrenider mysolf. 1 ask only for my own life, and the honour of my 
women. You are an ontan of — cad with my Se (Sore,—-The 
letter apparently was intended to ond bere, bol ia eoutinged in the margin). 

be wout dignity and prosperity be ever on the rier. This whele affair was 
ofdained by Erovidence, andl my own fores attempted te kill and inanlt me; of m 
deliberate will 1 would never have done what Lhave; nevertheless, | conlcees myer 
baler air lar” Pa Wf you grant me my life, anil protection io my women, L 


rrender: 
" [ile better to die with bonogr thap tolive with diyract. 
et PE haat a if you forgive me, you very well can, if you de 
1“ Moolten during and after the singe, by J. Duniop." 


(2'o be concluded.) 
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THE SANGALA OF ALEXANDER'S HISTORIANS. 
Br 
Dr. J. Hercnison, 

The Sikala of Sanskrit literature and Sigala of the Buddhists hos 
now been definitely identified with Sialkot, but much uncertainty 
still exists regarding the Singala of Alexander's historions, Some, 
like Cunningham, regard it as identical with Salala, while others con- 
sider that the names refer to twodistinct places, Cummingham believed 
that Saingalawala-Tibba, or Siingala Hill in the Jhang District, was 
the place indicated, wt this identification is now abandoned as un- 
tenable. 


Inthe Mahibharete Sakala isspokenofaathe capital of the Madras, 
and situated on the Apaga rivulet to the weat of the Hydragtes or 
Ravi. The Apaga here referred to is doubtless the modern Ayak 
Nala, 2 small stream which takes its rise in the low hills to the east of 
Jammu and flows past Siilkot. It contains little water at ordinary 
aeasons, but in a heavy rainy season it may become a swollen torrent 
and overflow its hanks. 

By the Buddhists Sikala (Bidlkot) was called Sigala or Sigal, aud 
is referred to chiefly in connection with Buddhism. It is undoubtedly 
a Very ancient city and wasa place of great importance in carly 
times, Shortly before the beginning of the Christian ern it was the 
capital, or one of the capitals, of Menandar, one of the later Indo- 
Greek Kings, called Milinda in Buddhist literature. At a later period 
fc. A.D. 510) it was subject to Mihiraknla, king of the White Huns ; 
here he ostablished his capital, whenes he ruled over Northern 
Inclia. 

In A. D. 633 Sikala was visite! by Hinen Taiang, the Chinese 
pilgrim, who has left an account of itin connection with the kingdom 
of Tsekia, in which it was situated.’ Hiuon Teang came down from 
Kashmir by Punch and Rajauri and reached the plains after crossing 
the Chinib, probably near Aknur. He halted at some place not yet 


i Bi-suaki, Boal's trans. Vol. 1. 16k 
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identified, which he calls Jayapura and the following day reached 
Sakala. Tthas been suggested that Jayapura was the modern Jammu 
or Jambu. Of Sikala he writes: ‘‘ To the south-west of the capital 
we come to the old town of She-kie-lo, (Sikala), Although ith walle 
are thn down its foundations are still finn and strong. It is about 
of [i (3} miles) in cireuit. In the midst of it they have built a little 
town of about 6or Tl (1 mile) ineirenit. The inhabitants are pros- 
perousand rich. Some centuries ago there was a king Mo-hi-lo-kia-lo 
{Mahirakula), who established his authority im this town and zuled 
over India. In the old town of Sho-kie-lo is a Sengerdie (nvonsastery), 
with ahout 100 priests who study the Littl Vehicle.” 

Alexander must have passed close to Sakalu, if he did not actually’ 
visit the place, on his march from the Akesines (Chinab) to the Hy- 
dradtes (Rivi), but his historians do not mention it. At that time,. 
as we know, it was the capital of a large kingdom, extending along 
the foot of the hills from the Biis to the Chinab, in which the tribe of 
the Kathaioi held the first place. They were a brave people, very 
daring and skilful in war, and with them were associated two other: 
tribes, brave as themselves. A short time previous to this they had 
been attacked by Porus, the ruler of the country between the Hydispce 
(Jhelam) and Akesines (Chinab), in co-operation with Abisares,the king 
af the outer hills, between the same rivers, who were defeated. 

The classical notices of the Singala of Alexander are confined to: 
the two historical accounts of Arrian and Curtivs, and a passing 
mention by Diodoros. Cortina calls it a great city defended not only 
by a wall butalso by aswamp. Arrian calls the swamp a lake, bot 
adda that it was not deep, thatitwas near the city wall and that one of 
the cates opened uponit. Hodesoribesthe city asstrong, being defend- 
ed by a brick wall and also by the lake. 

Outside the city there was a low hill, which from the description 
one would call a mound, close to the city wall, and connected with it 
aaa kind of outwork. From it the defenders, if hard preased, could 
easily make their escape into the city. 

No mention is made of a fort on the mound, but the allied tribes 
had surrounded it with a triple line of carts,forming a triple barricade, 
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one outside theother. The number ofcarts, which fellinto Alexander's 
hands on the capture of the mound, was ahout 300, and though this 
may not have been the total number, we may conclude that the cirum- 
ference of the mound was very limited, As the side of the mound 
next the town was close up to the city wall, we may assume that the 
carts were placed only on three sides, Cunningham calculates that, 
allowing 11) carte for each barricade, the innermost line, next the foot 
of the mound, cannot have been much more than 1,000 feet long, that 
ia, about 330 feet on each of the three sides. Ata distance of (0 foot 
outside the inner line, the length of the second line of carts would be 
about 1,204) feat, and thatof the outer row at the xame distance, 
about 1,414) feet, or about a quarter of a mile. 


After the defenders of the mound gave way anil retreated inte 
the town, the carts fell into Alexander's honda, and he used them to 
encirele the lake, so as to prevent the besieged from escaping that way. 
The lake extended up to one of the city gates, and the rest of the city 
was sutrounded by the Greek Army. From this it is evident that the 
city was small, having a population of probably not more than 12,000 
to 1.4") in permanent residence, though the garrison might have 
been largely increased by auxilinries, 


We thus have in Singala, as described by Arrian and others, these 
three outstanding physical features ; viz., a walled city ; 2 mound out- 
aide the walls but eo closely adjoining as to be used as an owtwork ; 
anil a lake orswamp of no uredt depth, reaching close upto one of 
the gates of the city, Singalais said to have been three forced marches, 
that is. about (0 miles, from the point where Alexander crossed the 
Ravi. 


Several places have heen auggested but without any definite identi- 
fication. Cunningham sought to show that Sangalawala-Tibba, a hill 
in the Jang District, was the place referred to, but this view has now 
been proved to be incorrect. The weight of evidence points to 
Alexander's route having Inin much nearer the foot of the hills, and 
it therefore is in that quarter we should look for a solution of the 
problem, 
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The historinns who refer to Singala have all been read a8 mean- 
ing that the place was situated to the east or south-east of the Ravi, 
but no place has yet been identified as possessing any of the physical 
conditions already described. There were only two directions in which 
Alexander could march from the banks of the Ravi, whore he 
erossed,—either south-oast to the Bifis, which ia only 16 or 20 
milea distant, or south-west towards Lahore. It cannot have een 
in the first direction, as we are told that he did not advance to the 
Bits till after the capture of Singala. In the Lahore direction, too, 
there is no place bearing the smallest resemblance to the Bingala of 
Arrian, and it is impossible that a large town with o high mound and a 
lake could have disappeared, even in more than two thousand years. 
The lake may, indeed, have silted up in that long period, but the other 
physical fentures must remain. 

As theac are not to he found anywhere to the east or south east of 
the Ravi, it seems proper to enquire if the common reading of the 
ald authors is correct. We must bear in mind that the works of all 
the original Greek writers have long since perished, and that later 
writers, like Arrian and Quintus Curtius, wrote several centuries after 
the events they recorded, and had no personal knowledge of India. 
It would thus be casy for them to mistake the direction indicated and 
convey a wrong impression, ‘Thus regarded, there is nothing in 
Arrian’s narrative inconsistent with the construction that the 
dangerous combination against Alexander threatened hisrear, and that 
he recrossed the Rivi in order to deal with it. Cunningham points 
out that on three previous occasions Alexander had been compelled 
to turn aside in o similar manner from his direct course, in order to 
meet © similar danger. He remarks as follows :-— 

“ Both Curtis and Arrian agree that Alexander had crossed the 
Hydriotes (Ravi) before he advanced against Singala, which should 
therefore be to the east of that river. But the detailed measurements 
of Hinen Tsinng are too precise, the atatement of the Mahabharata 
‘a too clear, and the coincidence of name is too exact to be set aside 
lightly, Now the accounts of both Arrinn and Curtis show that 
Alexander was in full march for the Ganges, when he heard * that 
cortain free Indians and Kathaeans were resolved to give him battle, 
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if he attempted to lead his army thither.” Alexander no sooner 
heard this than he immediately directed his march against the Kath- 
aeans, that is, he changed the previous direction of his march and 
proceeded towards Singala. This was the uniform plan on which he 
acted during his campaign in Asia, to leave no enemy behind him, When 
he was in full march for Persia, he turned aside to besiege Tyre; when 
he was in hot pursuit of Bessus, the murderer of Darius, he turned to 
the south to snbdue Drangiana and Arachosia; and when he was 
longing to enter Indin he deviated from his direct march to besiege 
Aormos. With the Kathacans the provocation was the same, Like 
the Tyriang, the Drangians and the Bazarians of Aornos, they wished 
to avoid rather than oppose Alexander: but if attacked they were 
resolved to resist. Alexander was then on the eastern bank of the 
Hydriotes or Ravi, and on the day after his departure from the river, 
he came to the city of Pimprama, where he halted to refresh his soldiers, 
and on the third day reached Singala. Ashe was obliged to halt after 
his firat two marches, they must have been forced ones, of not less than 
25 miles each, and his last may have been « common march af 123 or 16 
miles. Singala therefore must have been about 60 or 63 miles from 
the camp on the bank of the Hydraotes. .. I believe, therefore, that 
Alexanler at once gave up his march to the Ganges, and recrossed the 
Rivi to punish the people of Sgngala for daring to withhokl their 
aubmission.”” Ancient Geography of India, p. LRT, ff. 


Sir A. Cunninghom believed that Alexander recrossed the ivi near 
Lahore to march upon Singala Hill, but there can now be little, if any 
doubt that his line of march eastward, after crossing the Hydaspes, 
was along the foot of the Himalaya, and not through the plains.’ 
This waa the common line of advance of invading armies in ancient 
times, being the shortest and easiest, and the passage of the great 
rivers least difficult. 

Assuming this conclusion to be correct, we are in position to 
suggest Sialkot as presenting local physical conditions very closely 
= those described by Arrian. 


x ary Hisar of India V. A. Brith, pp. 72 to 7H, and fowraal, Panjab Historical 
Bocisty, Vol.IX, Ft. 1, p 10 ff. 
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The central or ancient portion of Siilkot stands on high ground, 
composed of the debris of former cities. Thatit was a walled city in 
former times is certain, as this is attested by the Chinese, pilgrim, 
though few remains of the former ramparts are now to be seen, To 
the north of the ancient city, and in close proximity to it, is a hill or 
mound on which the fort, now in ruins, formerly stood. It was dis- 
mautled after the Mutiny of 1857, but the main gateway is still in 
existence on the eastaide, The mound issquare on the top, each side 
being about 200 yards. The sides slope at an angle of about 45° to 
the ground beneath and are about 50 feet above the level of the plain, 
each aide at the bottom being abowt S00 feet. 

The mound must always have been outside the city, as ib con- 
tinued to be till quite recent years, when the railway was opened and 
buildingbegan towards the north ; and its eastern side must have abut- 
ted on the city wall, Itcould thus be used as an outwork, aa des- 
cribed by Arian, from which the defenders could easily escape into 
the town in case ofneed, Arrian makes no mention of a fort on the 
hill, though it may have been and probably was there, and the fact not 
recorded. Indeed it is improbable that a mound of such a nature 
could have been formed on the plain, unless by successive accumula- 
tiene of debris over a very long period, anterior to Alexander's time. 

Two physical features referred to by Arrian are thus proved to have 
axinted in Alexander's time, viz., a walled city, and a bill or mound out- 
side the city but in close proximity to the walls, As regards the luke 
there is no permanent accumulation of water at the present time in the 
vicinity, and indeed one could hardly expect to find anything of the 
kind on a level plain after more than 2,000 years. 

The lake was shallow and might have been formed in low-lying 
ground, as the result of heavy rainfall, The siege took place in the 
middle of the rainy season, probably in July, and Strabo records 
that the rainy season of that year waa very severe, That there was a 
lake at one time is probable, from the fact that the ground, to the south 
of the fort and west of the Civil Hospital, is still low-lying, and even 
at the present time there is often an accummlation of water during the 
rains, 
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A friend resident in Sifilkot has made full inquiry with the follow- 
ing result, “ The length of one side of the fort from one corner to the 
other is about 600 feet at the bottom, and along the top about M0 
foot, the difference resulting largely from thedebris thrown down on the 
demolition of the walls, The enquiry about the low-lying ground is 
much more interesting, Apparently down to within the last century 
the Aynk, instead of flowing in a comparatively straight line to the 
east of the city, took a sharp bend in at the anburb of Rangpura, the 
bend reaching nearest to the city atthe pointmot far from the Govern- 
ment School, Then when the river overflowed, a channel was filled 
right to the north of the fort, that is, along the line where the rend 
runs past the American Mission Hospital, and right down through 
Vianaporn, ‘There are atill a very few old people who remember this 
happening, and there are still signs of an embankment built to keep 
the water back, These old people speak as if they had heard tales of 
atill greater flooding in previous times. When the water got through 
the narrow channel, to which it was confined in the city, it used bo 
spread out over a lange area, just to the west of the Civil Hospital. 
Apparently this water never got back to the Ayak in a single channel. 
An interesting proof of the water from the Ayak having passed down 
to the north of the fort is, that when a well was dug on the road from 
the main bazar to Miinapura, they had to dig through roots of trees, 
rushes, etc., which would suggest that it had once been the bank of a 
stream. .An amusing legend is, that when the Ayak flowed on the north 
side of the fort it flowed milk instead of water, probably a figurative 
way of saying the water was full of mud. It would be interesting to 
know whether there is any trace of this channel having ever been the 
normal course of the Ayak.” 


An important and interesting confirmation ofthe above was fur- 
nished in 1925, when the Ayakoverilowed ita banks and came down 


the old channel. I quote my friend's words :—* On my return from 


holiday I heard that during abnormally heavy rainfall the Ayak stream 
overflowed ita banke and came through the city, along the road 
running past the fort and the Ameritan Hospital, beyond which it 
was diverted by digging to prevent extensive flooding, and the waters - 
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reached by artificial channels the fields to the west of the Civil Hos-. 
pital. Tt seme to me that artificially it followed a course and had a 
destination very close to the old natural one." 


From the ahove it is clear that in former times and indeed down to 
quite recent years, there was an accumulation of water in the rainy 
season, in the low-lying ground to the west of the Civil Hospital ; 
when the Ayak overflowed its banks, into what is still remembered 
ag an ancient channel to the north of the fort. This channel extended 
to the low-lying ground west of the Civil Hospital already referred 
to, which must have been in close proximity at one point to the city 
wall. It seems, therefore, highly probable that a permanent lake 
actually existed in the locality in Alexander's time, especially if the 
overflow channel referred to was, as suggested, the original bed of the 
Ayak. One old Indy consnited actually affirmed, that the aceunvula- 
tion of water in the rains in former days reached to Ugoki, five miles- 
away. Thisis hyperbole, but it shows how vivid is the reminiscence 
of the conditions in recent time, There can thus be little doubt 
that a lake of considerable size, though shallow, exiated at the time of 
Alexander's invasion and spread up to near the city wall, The mound 
at that time was probably mach smaller and lower than now, so that 
it might easily have been surrounded on three sides with the carta. 
forming the triple barricade, of which })0fell into Alexander's hands, 
With theso he surrounded the lake, #0 that itcannot have heen large. I 
enn myself recall having seen a large sheet of water in the rainy season, 
soon after coming to India, in the low-lying ground referred to. 


At the present time the channel of the Ayak at Sialkot is very 
deep, and must have bean much shallower in ancient times, with a 
much greater overflow in the other channel referred to, especially in « 
heavy rainy season. Indeed it seems probable that the overflow was 
permanent, thus enclosing the ancient city, as ifinan island. Henoe 
possibly the name -“ island of Sikala~ which occurs in Sanskrit 
literature. 

If then Sakala is identical with Singalo, as suggested, we can 
well understand Alexander's anxiety on hearing of the conlition against 
him. He had left a considerable portion of his army at the Hydaapes- 
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(Jhelam), to fortify the cities he had founded, and prepare the fleet 

for the transport of the army down that river.) Smaller detachments. 
had also been told off to keep up communications, one of them on the 

Akesines (Chinib), which would be in great danger. It seems pro- 
hable, therefore, that the historians only meant that Alexander had 

reached a point south of the Hydridtes (Ravi), when news came of 
this grave situation, and he at once turned aside from his main object, 
and retraced hisstepsin orderte cope withit, Weare told that Singala 

was throc marches from the hanks of the Ravi of which two were 

forced marches, thatis, between 00 and 65 miles, Now the stage 

from Gurddapur or Dinanagar to Siilkot are as follows :—Nainakot 

Ld miles, Shakargarh 10 miles, Zofarwal 12 miles, Sialkot 25 miles, 

making a total of G1 miles, On this assumption Pimprama, where 

Alexander rested his troops on the third day, may have been the 
ancient town of Zafarwal, Thus alao we understand how Poros 
was able to come to his help so quickly, with a contingent of 

5,000 men, for his boundary waa only 12 or 15 miles away, on the 

right bank of the Akesines (Chinah). It would have been quite 

impossible for him to reach Singala in such a short time if the place 

was south of the Bids, not to mention the probability of his having 

to march through hostile country. It also explains to us the 
aavere punishment inflicted on Sikala, in razing it completely to the 
ground. The name Zafanedl is not old and the place must have had 

an older name of Hindu origin. The mame is some times spelt 

Dafarwal. 


The philological question, it seems to me, is the only one on which 
there is any real difficulty, Can we reconcile the two names of Sikala 
or Sigalu and Singaln, a8 being the same, or referring to the same 
place. ‘ 

Panini has Samkala, either for this or another town, but most 
likely herefersto the Sakala of Hiuen Tsiang and the Moahdbhdrete 
and the Sigala of Buddhist literature. The difference in spelling 
in Greek may be the result of clerical error on the part of the Greek 
historians, owing to their known difficulty in distinguishing foreign 
Side 3s A IS PAs AED 9 


i ‘Thedhelam was used ssa waterway from Karachi to the Panjab, down to 
tho time of the Mudisy seed even later. 
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sounds correctly, [n any case Simkala is a near approach to 
‘Singala, ‘in Greek letters’ and with the double gamma. Thore is 
certainly no other place, within a radins of 0 miles from the Rivi 
in any Jirection, that presents the same local physical features, in 
auch close correspondence with those described in the lnelasis of 
Arrian and other writers, 


Sir! E. H. Bunbury hos the following note on the subject — 
*« While the general course of his (Alexander's) march must have fel- 
lowed approximately the same line of route, that has been frequented 
in all ages, from the banks of the Indus to those of the Bids, his expedi- 
tions against the various warlike tribes that refused submission to his 
arms, led him into frequent excursions to the right and left of the main 
direstion, and with regard to these localities we have a general cine to 
guide us, The most important of these sites to determine would be 
+hat of Singala, the capital of the Kathaeans, which, according to the 
Anabasia of Arrian, was situated between the Hydradtes (Ravi) and 
Hyphisis. Hence it was placed hy Burnes at Lahore and by others 
at Amritaar, But on the other hand there are not wanting strong 
reasons for identifying Singala with the Sikala of Indian writers, 
and this was certainly situated to the west of the Hydrattes (Ravi), 
and between that river and the Akesines (Chinib) ". 


“ Singala? is referred to by the Greek historians ws the capital of 
the Kathaioi, and it is mentioned by Panini in connection with 
king Sophytes, in an appendix of his grammar, called Ganapethe, The 
place is also associated with the namo Saubhuta®, which seems to have 
been the original of Sophytes, and the namo of the country over which 
heruled. Tn Panini, however, the nameis Samkola, and the question 
thue arises Is the Sakala of the MahabAdrata and Hinen Tsiang 
identical with the Sdmkala of Panini, According to the rules of trans- 
eription Simbala is identical with Singala, and not with Sikala or 
Saeala, but if Pinini's Simkala is the same place us the Sakala of 
Hiuen Tsiang the doubtis removed.” Pinini was born at Salitira, 
near Ohind B. C. 150. 
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The association of Simkala with the kingdom of Sophytes would 
imply that it was between the Hydaspes (Jhelum) and Akesines (China), 
but there is much uncertainty regarding the boundaries of this king- 
dom, Strabo says :—" Some writerssuy that Kathaia and the country 
of Sopeithes, one of the petty kings. are situated in the tract letween 
the two rivers (Hydaspes and Akesines). Others again pluce them 
beyond beth the Akesines and the Hynrdtis, on the borders of the ter- 
ritory of the other Poros, the nephew of Poros who was taken prisoner 
ly Alexander”.1 (Strabo, Ane, fndia. MeCrindle #36, J7n). 


The proper name of Sopcithes is Rophytes, as we learn from au 
ancient coin of which the legend is in Greek characters, and as already 
stated, it is a transcription of the Sanskrit Sovbhada, which must have 
bean the name of the country over which Sophytes ruled.* From 
all this it is evident that the territory of the Kathaioi amd that of 
Sophytes adjoined each other, indeed Strabo ia understood hy one 
translater of the Anabasis of Arrian, #8 saying, that “the reakm of 
Sopeithes was called Kathaia.” (Strabo XV. L) Tt thus seems 
highly probable, as Cunningham says, that they were one and the same 
people. 


Another writer, not noted, has the following :—"‘Sigala or Sinyala 
{os Arrian leas correctly gives the name) is the Sanskrit Sikala or 
Samkkala, which in the Prakrit form corresponds exactly to the name in 
Ptolomy. This city is mentioned frequently in the Mahabhdrete, from 
which we learn that it was the capital of the Madra nation and lay to 
the west of the Riivi. Arrian placed it to the cast of that river, and 
this error on his part has led to a variety of erroneous identifications, 
Alexander, he tells, after crossing the Hydrattes (Ravi) at once pressed 
forward to Sangala, on learning that the Kathneans and other warlike 
tribes had occupied that stronghold for the purpose of opposing his 
advance to the Ganges. In reality, however, Alexander on this 
oocasion had to deal with an enemy thot threatened his rear, and not 
with an enemy in front. He was in consequence compelled, instead of 
advancing eastward, to retrace his steps and recross the Hydraotes”. 


1 gerabo, Ane. India, MeCrindle p. 37 n. 
1 Apadesie of Arian trans, Chinnock, p. 1G. 
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Ae Arrian in his narrative seems to indicate asouthern or south-west- 
om direction, on leaving the Rivi for Singala, it is well to bear in mind 
that he was not present in the expedition nor was he acquainted 
with the geography of the locality he was dealing with. In describing 
Alexander's line of march he may, therefore, have easily fallen into the 
mistake of regarding it a3 south or south-west when in reality it was 
north-west, He would be all the more likely to do so, as Singala is 
not previously mentioned on the march from the Chinib to the Ravi, 
Siilkot ia 30 miles from the foot of the hills, and the Greek line of 
march, from the Ghindb eastward, may have heen farther north and. 
near the hills, 


A ourefal study of Arrian’s narrative seems aleo to throw light 
on the question. He states that the intelligence of a coalition against 
Alexander came as he was advancing into the country beyond the 
Hydrattes, that is, south ofthe Rivi. On hearing this news, the 
historian states that he made a forced march against the Kathaeans, 
and ou the second day after starting from the river Hydradtes he arrived 
ata city called Pimprams, From this itsecms clear that the historian 
meant to convey the meaningthat Alexander at once retraced his steps 
to the Ravi—probably near Pathankot or Gurdaspur—reerossed and 
atarted for Singala, which hereached on the fourth day, including o 
haltofone day at Pimprama, * 


There seorma. therefure, » strong probability that the Sdmkala of 
Pinini is identical with the Sikala of Hiuen Tsiang and the Afahd- 
Altrets and the Singala of the Greek historians. 


The Macolonians destroyed Sikale (Sigala), but it was rebuilt 
hy Demetries, one of the Greco-Bavtrin kinge, who in honour of his 
father, Euthydemos (B. 0, 220) called it Euthvdemin. 


1 Amabasis of sirriam, trams, Chinnook, p. 1. 


THE PERSIAN EMFEROR CYRUS THE GREAT, AND THE 
INDIAN “SAERA™ HILA. 


By Proveason Gunenan Thar, 
Sanatana Dharma College, Lahore. 
[Paper reed 24th Febreary 1952.) 


While the Sheshnag dynasty was rulingin Magadha, and Budha 
was preaching his religion in Hindustan, there rose into power a king 
Cyrus by name, belonging to the Achammdian dynasty, who estab- 
lished a mighty empire in what are in the present day called the Middle 
Eastern countries. From the Behiston Inseription of Darius Hystas- 
pes, and the Babylonian proclamation of Cyrus himself, we find that 
the founder of this dynasty waa one who in the old Persian tongue 
was pronounced as ‘ Hakamani.” As the Persion “HH” stands for 
“B" in the Aryan tongues, we may take it that the great ancestor 
of Cyrus who first established kingly power im Persia was one 
“Sakhamani.” The name “ Cyrus” itself in the old Persian tongue 
is pronounced as “ Kurush.” In modem Persian it is “ Kann.” 
The Hebrews pronounced the name as “ Kurash, " and the Babylonians 
pronounced it as “ Koresh.” It ia a question to ask, whether the 
Arabic “ Kuresh “ and the Indian “ Kuru “ts or is not the same aa the 
Persian “ Kurush.” It is well known that the Kureshis of Arabia, 
wore from times immemorial, engaged in the Indian trade. It ia they 
who for many conturios, carried Indian yoods to the porta of ancient 
Arabia, Egypt, and Syria. Iam not a philologist, and it ia not my 
purpose to-day to enter into an enquiry which may establish an identity 
between the Kauravas of India, Kurash of Persia, Kuresh of Kaby- 
lonia and Arabia, and Kurash of the Hebrews. I arn this evening 
concerned only with Cyrus the Great of Persia. 

‘We find from very early references in the History of the Baky- 
lonian and Assyrian Empires, that they were surrounded on the east, 
north-east, and north by a number of kingdoms, whose kings 
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posseseed Aryan names, and who worshipped Vedie gods, like Indra, 
Varuna, Mitra, and Nasatya, etc. The Hittites and the Mittania 
were in the north and the north-west, the Medes were in the north- 
east, and the Persians and the Elomites in the cast. Sometimes 
the Persiana, the Elamites, the Medes, and the Hittites established their 
rule in Mesopotamia, and at other times it is known the Babylonians 
and the Assyrians subjugated the territories of their Aryan neigh- 
bons. In 705 B. C. after the death of Emperor Bargon II of 
Assyria, we are told Media became independent, of the Assyrian Empire 
of Ninevah, In 650 B, C, Egypt also threw off the yoke of Assyria. 
In 625 B, C. Babylonia too revolted against Assyria, and became & 
separate independent kingdom. In 625 B. C. we may visualise the 
political map of the Middle East like this. In the east in Persia there 
wero a number of independent petty chiefs, mpre or less owing 


allegiance to the kings of Media. At this time the conquests of 


Cyaxeres had made Media a powerful kingdom. It lay to the north 
of Persian. In the west across the Zagros range of mountains, there 
lay the new kingdom of Babylonia in the south, and the remnants 
of the once mighty Assyrian Empire in the north, Further weetward, 
in Asin Minor, was the rich and celebrated kingdom of Lydia. In the 
modern territories of Greece and Macedonia, there were large number 
of city states and petty chieftainships. Such was the political picture 
of the Middle East, in the latter half of the 7th century B. C. But 
Assyria was soon conquered by the joint offorts of Media and Baby- 
Ionia, In 606 B,C, Assyria disappeared for ever from the map of 
the world, The Home provinces of Assyria were annexed to the now 
expanding dominions of Media; and Syria, Palestine, and Arabia 
fell to the share of Babylonia. In 585 B, C. Media conquered the 
whole of upper Asia Minor, and now her territories extended right 
up to the river Halys (modern Kisil Irmuk) east of modem Angora, 
After this there cxiste:| in the Middle East only four great kingdoms, 
viz., Media, Babylonia, Lydia and Egypt. All these four kingdoms 
were destined in a short period to become parts of the mighty 
Empire raised by Cyrus the Grent. 

Cambyses, the father of Cyroa the Great, was one of the petty 


chiefs in Persia, and as snch owed allegiance to the King of Media.. 


aa 
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it may be noted in passing that the Persian pronunciation of the name 
Cambyses is “ Kambujes.” Compare the Indian word “ Kambhoj,” 

and the present day Hindu caste in the Punjab, ‘*Kamboh.” We 
are told by Herodotus and Xenophon that Cambyses was married 

to Mundane, the daughter of Astyages, King of Media, Cambyses 

was the King of Anshan, a small State cast of Sua. We know from 

the Behistun Inscription of Darius Hystaspes, and Babylonian Pro- 

clamation of Cyrus, that Cambyses, the son-in-law of Astyages of 
Media, was the son of Cyrus II, who was the son of Taispes (Persian 

Sispis), who was the son of Cyrus I, who was the son of Cambyses J, 

who was the eon of Teispes I, who was a descendant of Achamencs. 

Darius Hystaspes tells us that he was the 9th king in the Achmmenian 

line, counting from Teispes]. 8 it means that Cyrus the Great was 
the third Cyrus in the dynasty. Herodotus tells us that he roled for 
20 years, and we know he died in $29 B.C. He must have therefore 
ascended the throne of Anshan in 568 B.C, Herodotus the well known 
Greek Historian, and Xenophon, the author of Crropedia, a work 
of historical fiction, both tell us that Cyrus the Great war ao 
grandson of Astyapes of Media. The Babylonian Tablets tell us 
that in the 6th year of the rule of Nabonidus, King of Babylonia, 
King Cyrus of Anshan overthrew the Median Enopire, and laid found 

ations of the great Persian Empire. Nabonidus ascended the throne 
of Babylonia in 55 B.C, 80 Cyrus established the Persian Empire 
in 0 B,C. 


The establishment of this Empire by Cyrus the Great, certainly 
caused great alarm in the courts of Babylonia, Lydia, and Egypt. 
We know from Greek sources, that these three monarchs of the western 
world, in order to meet this new danger from the East, proposed to 
form among themselves an offensive and defensive alliance. King 
Croesus of Lydin, whose sister's husband King Astyages of Media had 
heen overthrown by Cyrus, sent embassies to different countries, 
invoking assistance against the new power of the East. Babylonia 
or Assyria, as it is called by Xenophon, is snid to have sent an 


embassy to the king of India for help. In response to these 


embassies many Greeks came to the assistance of Crosus of Lydian. 
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Xenophon tells us an Indian Mission arrived in Media also. Let 
me here quote the exact words of Xenophon. He says — 

* Accordingly he (King of Assyria), sent around to all thowe 
under his sway, and to Croesus, the King of Lydia, 
to the King of Cappadocia, to both Phrygias, to Paph: 
lagonia, India, Caria, and Cilicia, and %o certain 
extent also he misrepresented the Medes and Persians, 
for he said that they were great and powerful nations, 
that they hed intermarried with each other, and ware 
united in common interests, and that unless some one 
attacked them first, and broke their power, they would 
be likely to make waron each ono of the nations singly, 
and subjugate them. Some then entered into an 
alliance with him because they actually believed what 
he said, others because they were bribed with gifts and 
money, for he had great wealth. (See Book I, Chapter 
¥, Para. 3). 

Then again we are told by Xenophon :— 

« Once when Cyrus was holding a general review and parade 
of all his men under arms, a messenger came from 
Cyaxeres, saying that an embassy had arrived from. 
India. He therefore bids you come a soon as possible. 
Moreover, anid the messenger I om bringing you a 
yory beautiful robe from Cyaxeres, for he expressed. 
the wish that you appear as brilliant and splendid 
as possible, when you come, for the Indians will see 
how you appronch him. (See Book II, Chapter IV, 
Parn. 1). 

Further on Xenophon says :—- 


“ And when the Indians came in, they aaid that the King 
of India had sent them with orders to ask on what 
grounds the Medea and the Assyrians had declared 
war, And he ordered us they said, when we have 
heard your statement, to go also to the Assyrian, 
and ask him the same question, and finally he bade 
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ns to say to both of vou, that the King of Lndia el- 
clares, that when he has weigher! the merits of the case 
he will side with the purty wronged, Well then, 
Cyaxercs mule reply to this, * letme tell you that we 
are not guilty of doing any wrong to the Assyrian ; but 
go now if you wish, and ask him what he has to say,” 
Cyrus, who was present, asked Cyaxerce, may I alao 
tell them what J think,” and Cyaxeres bade him say 
on. “Well then,” said he,“ if Cyaxeres has no objection, 
tell the King of India, that we propose, in ease the 
Assyrian says he has been wronged by os, to chose 
the King of India himself to be our arbitrator.” On 
hearing this they went away. (See Book II, Chapter 
TV, Paras. 7 and &). 


It seems the Indian King finally decided to help Cyrus, for we 
are told by Xenophon. : 

* At this juncture, representatives from the Indian King 
arrived with money. They announced, also that the 
Indian King sent him the following message :— ‘1 am 
glad Cyrus that you let me know what you needed. 
T desire to be your friend, and I am sending you the 
money, an:l if you need more, send for it, Moreover my 
representatives have been instructed to clo whatever 
you ask." * 

From beth Herodotus and Xenophon we fll that immediately 
alter the establishment of the Persian Empire by Cyrus the Great 
in 50 B,C. the western powers, Lydia, Babylonia, and Egypt 
trial to combine and pat a cheek on the ambitions of the sew 
Persian Emperor, But Cyrus forestalled his enemica, overthrew 
Lydin in 147 B.C. and Babylonia in 589 B.C. Pfts son Cambysrs 
conquered Egypt in 425 B,C. 

There are certain details in which Herodotus aml Xenophon 
differ. Herodotus tella us that Cyrus fought against hits maternal 
grandfather Astyages and defeated him in batth:, amd tock him 
prisoner, Xenophon tells us that the man againat whom Cyras 
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fought was his maternal uncle Cyaxeres, son of Astyages. Herodotus 
does not mention the name of Cyaxeres at all. It is possible that 
Cyaxeres, in the old age of his father Astyages, was allowed to rule 
the Median Empire, and that on the defeat and overthrow of Cyaxeres, 
hia father Astyages fellinte the hands of Cyrus, Itmay also be possible, 
that Xenophon has mixed up Cyrus the Great with his grandfather 
Gyrus I, We now know from the Behistun Inscriptions of Darius 
Hystaspes, that there had ruled before him in the same dynasty three 
persons bearing the name of Cyrus. It is unnecessary just at this 
moment to go into this question more deeply, for whatever be the 
truth, the following points are established without any fear of con- 
tradiction :— 
1, Cyrus the Great overthrew the Median Empire and 
established his own in 550 B. 0, 
2. Four great empires and kingdoms disappeared within 
265 years of the establishment of this new Persian 
Empire. 
3, Cyrus was in intimate contact with some Indian King, 
who helped him with men and money. 

It becomes therefore clear, that the establishment of the Persian 
Empire, on the overthrow of the Median Empire was an epoch-making 
event in the history of the Middle East. This new Persian Empire 
was a wide and extensive one, and stretched from the Indus tothe Nile 
in one direction, and from the river Oxus to the Arabian Sea in the 
other direction. This Empire contained within its confines the present 
day territories of Egypt. Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Baluchistan, Afghanistan, and the Russian 
lands between the Aral Sea and the Caspian Bea. Such o great 
event as the establishment of this mighty empire in the immediate 
neighbourhood of India, could not have passed unnoticed by Indiana, 
eapecially when one of their kings, had according to the testimony 
of a foreign writer Xenophon, helped Cyrus in the establishment of 
his empire. The Greeks, the western neighbours of this great empire, 
have written extensively about the origin and establishment of this 
empire, Itshould have been a matter of very great surprise, if Indians, 
the eastern neighbours of this empire had made no mention of its 
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establishment in their own literature. This ompire waa one of the moat 
magnificent ones the world has ever seen. Tt lasted for more than 
20) years, and waa not overthrown till another great man of the world 
appeared in the person of Alexander the Great. The date 550 B.C. 
when the Parsian Empire was established must therefore have been 
remembered by the ancient peoples, and must have been deeply 
impressed on their memories. This date must have more than deserved 
the beginning of a new Epoch, and the commencement of a now Era. 
There is somecvidencs to show that Darius Hystaspes, the successor 
of Cyrus, actually used in his inseriptions some Era. I shall try to 
dissuss in the following fow pages as to whethor thore is any evidence 
in Sanskrit literature to show that Indians remembered the date of 
the establishment of this Persian Empire, 

In Sanskrit literature the word Sak (3%) has got two dis- 
tinct meanings, unconnected with cach other. The one is derived 
from the root “Sak " (21%) to be able, to be powerful. In the Vedic 
sense the word “Sak is derived from the mot to know. In the 
first sans, meaning powerful, strong, mighty, it was applied in the 
plural number to denote the name of « people who lived in Baka-dvipa, 
one of the seven dvipas, into which the whole of the arth nccording 
tothe Puranas wasdivided. In the Manwamriti. the Sakas are divided 
into such sections as Kambhojus, Pahlavas, Parwlas, and Yavanas, 
Now we know for certain that the earlicst home of the Kambhojas was 
in the present territory of Kandhar. The Pahlavas are undoubtedly 
the Persians, while the Paradas are no other than the Parthiuns. Now 
if the Persians, the Parthians, amd the Kambojas are regarded in 
Sanskrit literature as Sakes, the countries inhabited by them must. 
certainly be their Saka-dvipa. Asa matter of fact, we know that the 
eastern confines of the present day Persia, are still known by the 
name of Seistan, the ancient Saka-sthan. We may therefore take it, 
that what we now call the Middle Eastern countries was known to 
the ancient Indiana by the name of Saka-dvipa. Mann apeaks of 
these Sakas as the degraded tribes of Kshatriyas. The Saks are also 
mentioned in the Vishnu Purana, Theee “Sakos" need not be 
identified with the later Central Asian people whom the Europeans 
call “the Seythians;” for even Darius Hyastaspes, who ruled from 
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B, 0, 521 to B.C. 485, mentions in his inscriptions the Sakas as 
one of the peoples within his Empire, 

In the other or Vedic sense of the word Saka, meaning to know, 
it means Epoch or Era, So the word can have at least two meanings ; 
the one the name of a people, and the other an Era, The word is 
used in both these senses in Sawslrit literature. Again when used in 
eonnection with an Era, we come neross three distinct expressions :— 
Sake-Kala and Saka-Nripati-Kala, on the one hand, and Saka Sali- 
vahana on the other hand. Now it is clear in the expressions, Saka- 
Kala and Saka-Nripati-Kola, Sake does not mean Era, for Saka-Eala 
would in that case mean Ero-Era, which is meaningless. Here 
“ Saka” must, therefore, mean “the People.” Saka-Kala would then 
mean, the time or Era of the Saka people, and the Saka-Nripati-Kala, 
the time or Era of the Saka King. Saka-Salivahona on the other 
hand means the Era of Salivahana., Here Saka docs not and cannot 
mean people. Even inso recent times as the 17th century A. D. the 
Era established Ly Sivajee the Marhatte king was known by the name 
of Saka Sivajee, This Era began on Jyeshtha Sukla 13 Sake Sali- 
vohan 1697, or in June, 175 A. D. 

Now, let us seo whether the Era of Saka king is ever mentioned 
in any Sanskrit work. The earliest use of the expression, the 
Era of Saka king, is found in verses 20-21, Chapter VITI of Bri- 
hateambhita, by the astronomer Varahamihira, Let me quote the 
exact words of the Slokas > 

merit aati areeraratgaie ot ao taza: | 
AQTE VATZGIa BIT AIA TSSATT COTA: | 1201] 
ata ge megan datrer ear facia | 

genfa arcrrenpretiay wari Stat: ATT: TATET: 112.21 

They mean —Multiply by 11 and 4 the years that have passed in 
the Bra of Saka King. Add to it #589 and divide that by 3750, Add 
to the quotient the years af Baka King divided by G0. Thon divide 
it by 5. The quotient is the number of Yugas from the beginning of 
the Narayani Samvateara and the remainder are the years since elapsed. 

In this verse of Varahamihira, the expression Era of Saka King is 
used twice. 
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Then again the astronomer Bhaskaracharya, in his Siddhanta 

Siromani, Gola Section, Praana Adhyaya, verse 58, says:— 
Tenaga TayTaAas waeratefer: | 
Tamettey war fagratirchnt chara: liseli 

Tt means :—My birth is in the year 10+ of the Era of Saka king. 

This Siddhanta Siromani was written by me when I waa 30 years old. 

Here again in this verse, the expression “ the Bru of Szka king 
t# wed." The Soka-Salivahana or the Era of Salivahana is the date 
when according to the Indian tradition Salivahans overthrew King 
Vikramaditya, who is supposed to have started his Era in 57 B. 0. 
Vikramaditya is kmown as the enemy of the Sakns, and he wasn King 
of Ujjain. Salivahona is alzo a king of South India. So neither 
Vikramaditya, nor Salivahana can by any atretch of imagination be 
called a Saka King. The expressions “ Sakenira-Kala,"’ “ Saka- 
bhupa-Kals,” and “ Saka-Nripa-Samaya™ must evidently refer to 
the Ero of o foreign king. 

Even Dr. Fleet holds that Saka-Nripa must mean some foreign 
king. 

Having established that the Era of Sake Rirg refers to a foreign 
king, and not to any king of India, let us consider at what date waa 
this era founded. Here the earlicat reference to thia point in Indian 
literwture, is a well-known verse of Vriddha Garga, quoted by Varaha- 
mihira, in hia Brihatsamhita, Chapter XIII, verse 3; and by Kalhana 
Pandit, in his Rajatarangini, Book I, verse 55. The exact words of the 
vere are — 

area ware gr: arate pedi ghaftst gaat | 
qe-ige-Ta-ig-ge: TRSTETET TATA III 

It means :—When King Yudhishtra ruled the Earth, the Sapta 
Rishi (Great Bear) constellation was in the Magha Nakshatra, The 
interval between this king and the Saka king was 2526 years. 

How if we know the date of Yudhishtra, then by adding 2524 
bo it we can get the dute of the Saka king. All Indian traditions are 
unanimous in saying that the battle of Kurukshetra was fought at 
the close of the Dvaper Age, and that Yudhishtra abdicated in favour 
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of Parikehata, grandson of Arjuna, in the beginning of Kaliyaga. All 
Indian authorities agree in saying that Kaliyuga began in 3102 B.C. 
In the Kaliynga Rajavrittanta we find the following verses — 


qafrnia ag waer sat 37 | 
aarrouresra Ti ATES set AAT: Il 
; - : 2 
aga waqaists wemearariesa: | 
qa qftewaees cat archers 75 II 
ada atareaisht sata: | 
aaquerrart ate ara safe tl 
They mean When 25 years of Kaliyuga had passed away, the 
Great Bear constellation came to reside in the Ashleaha Nakshatra 
for a hundred years, At that time Yudhishtra also started on his 
great journey, and then after wandering about he attained heaven. 
From that moment in the 27th year began the Laukika Era, which 
was started in this world in memory of Yudhishtra, 


So it means that Laukike Kee commenced 26 years after the begin- 
ning of Kaliyuga, The starting point of Laukika Era wea therefore 
3076 B.C. This Lankika Ena is still in current uss among the Brah- 
mana population not only of Kashmir, but also of the Hill territories of 
Chamba, Kangra, Mandi, etc. Professor Bithler was the first to prove 
that the commencement of the Lankika Era waa placed on Chaitra Sukla 
lof Kali Samvat 25 expired, or the year d076 B.C. Mesers. Sowell, 
Dikshit, and General Cunningham all agree that the Laukike Era com- 
menced in 8076 B.C. Albiruni, contemporary of the Ghaznavid King 
Mahmud, also says that in his time this Laukika Era was prevalent 
in the Punjab and Sindh. T have mentioned above that this Laukika. 


Era was established in memory of the death of Pandava king Yudhishtra. 


Té has also been mentioned above, on the authority of the astronomer 
Garga the elder, that there is a difference of 2526 yours between the 
times of king Yudhishtra, and Saka king, If we deduct 2626 from 
S076 we get exactly 550, the date of the establishment of the Persian 
Empire by Cyrus the Great. 


Now let us see whether this date Sf) B.C, for the commencement 
of the Saka Era can be supported independently from Indian literature. 
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T have already quoted above a verse from Siddhanta Siromani of Bhas- 
koracharya. It rons as follows :— 


THe Fel IRTARTs waaaeate: | 
cameata war firgreafarciralt cia: thc 


dt meane:—In the year 1036 of the time of Sala king, took place 
my birth. In the 36th year of my age was this book Siddhanta Siro- 
mani written by me. 


So this book must have been written in the year 1072 of the 
Baka king. Ho wrote another book “Karana Eutuhals ” in Saka 
1105, Now if the Saka year here mentioned is to be counted, 
as it is at present, from 78 A.D.; then Bhoskaracharya was born in 
1036 plus 78 or 1114 A.D. He wrote his book Siddhanta Siromani 
in 118) A.D., and his Karana Kutuhala in 1183 A.D. And yet 
Albiruni writing in 104) A, D. not only talks of Bhoskaracharya, but 
also mentions his book ‘‘ Karana Kutuhala usa work of astronomy 
known in his own country for more than o hundred years. Now how 
was Albiruni to know of things which were to happen about 10) 
years after his own time. Weber in his Book on Sanskrit literature 
(page 262) notices this anomaly, but is unable to offer any explanation. 
He says :—" I confess my inability to solve this riddle ; so close is this 
coincidence as to the personage that the ‘ Bhaskar" of Albiruni is 
expressly described, like the real Bhaskar, as the son of Mahadeva.” 
But if we take this Saka Era commencing from 550 B.C., the riddle 
is solved ; for then 1036 of this Era would mean 486 A.D. This 
would then be Bhaskaracharya's year of birth. In that case he writes 
hia Siddhanta Siromani in 522 A.D. und his Karana Eutuhala in 
555 4.D. Albiruni writes his book on India 475 years after this. 
There was thus ample time for the fame of Bhaskaracharys's books 
to travel to the distant lands of Khorasan, and Albiruni could well 
talk of persona flourishing, and about books written several centuries 
before his own time. 


Again if this Era of Saka-Nripati-Kala is admitted to have com- 
inenoed from 650 B,C. then the basic year of Varahamibira’s system 
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of calculations, 127 isequal te 12 B.C. Amaraja in his commentary 
on Khandukhadya anya i— 
aah Vasa steams acreiatercrarat feat wa: | 

which inmewns :—In tho year 509 of Saka, the Acharya Varabamihira 
went to leaven, That is to say Varahamihira died in 41 B.C. We 
can thus fix the lifetime of Varahamihira between 123 B.C. and +L 
B.C. Tf we aceept this, he at once becomes a contemporary of King 
Vikramaditya, the repoted founder of the Vikroma Miya of 67 BAC. 
The wloption of 560 B.C. as the commencement of the Sanka Era aleo 
incidently reconciles the well-known statement made in the hook culled 

“ Jyotirvidabharans,” Chapter XXIL, verse Itt, attributed to 
Kalidasn, The verse in question rune thas 


qearate @aumarsachag sig fareae aeaecat arfererar: | 
Teal TOeieTt ase: warat cele a acefesa PET fll 


It means :—Dhanvantri, Kshapanaka, Amarsingh, Sanku, Vetala- 
bhatta, Ghatakarpar, Kalidasa, the illustrious Varnhamihira, and VWara- 
ruchi were the 9 gems of the court of Vikeuma. Again in the same 
work Jyotirvidabharana, verse 21, Kalidasa saya :— 


aa: fargeasmrerc qorare malt aire | 
are area erates fafa reaieetramR: T 


Tt mewns Tn the year 008 of the Kali Samvat, and in the month 
of Madhava (Baisakh), I began to write this book. Having consulted 
hooks on several systems of Astronomy I have for the pleasure of 
astronomers completed my this work in the mouth of Kartika. 

Now S008 Kalivagu means 4 B.C. Jyotirvidabharana was perhaps 
one of the last looks of Kalidasa: and T have mentioned sbove, that 
Varuhamihira died in 41 B.C, Both of them thus become contempo- 
raries of Vileramacttya, the foumder of the Era of 57 B.C. This is 
folly supported hy Indian tradition ; and all the peimts in this Indian 


tradition are reconciled, if we take 5450 B.C, to he the beginning of the 
Baka Era. 
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Then again Bhattotapala in his commentary on Varabamihira’s 
Brihajjatake gives in the following verve the date of the composition 
af his commentary. The verse runs thus :— 

ae ween carat fart wears | 
qveqerefae ark gat fagfaaar i 

Zt weans: On Thursday the Sth of the bright half of the month 

of Chaitra, and year 843 of Sake, was this commentary written by me. 


By counting Saka Kala from78 A.D., 888 means 916 A.D., but 
if we count the Era from 4) B.C., then the date of this commentary 
is 888.A.D. Which of these Krasis referred to would be settled, if an 
effort is made to find out whether the Oth of Chaitra bright half was a 
Thuraday in the year $38 A.D., or in the year 966 A.D. A South 
Indian astronomer, Mr. B. V. Sundereshwara Sastri ways, that Chaitra 
Sukla-Panchami and Thunday fell on the samo day in 338 A.D. This 
was lot the case in the year 966 A.D. 

(To be concluded.) 


CORNWALLIS IN BENGAL. 
Ey 
Proresson J. F. Bruce. 

It is a strange paradox that the period in the history of England 
which produced the most elegant frame of social and domestic life— 
those spacious houses, decorated by the Adams, furnished by Chip- 
pendalo, adored hy the serone art of Reynolds and Gainghorough— 
should have exhibited so much hascness to mar its public life. The 
puradox is usually explained in terms of certain social and political 
facta, auch as the over-long tenure of power by the Whig oligarchy, 
corrupted by its own cynical philistinism ; and, subsequently, by the 
tonacious attempt of a mediocre monarch to subvert that oligarchy 
by ita own despicable methods of parliamentary management, and 
on its ruins to erect a structure of administrative despotism, which 
waa to be maintained by his own vitiated puppets. 

In this period after the Seven Years War, between Chutham and 
hia aon, between the Wealeys and Wilberforer, when behind the stage 
Englishmen were beginning to prepare that vast economic revolution, 
which has so utterly changed the face of the world, the public policy 
of England was shaped by the bigoted atupidity of George ITT and 
his Friends,” which lost her firet empire, and by the squalour which 
sullied the heroic achievements of her agents in India. 1twas an age 
of tarnished failure in America and of tarnished glory in India. And 
the link between the two spheres was furnished by Lord Cornwallis, 
a mun singularly unspotted by the vices of his time. 

Judgment has often been delivered on British policy in India in 
the age of Clive and Warren Hastings—which is the age of Newcastle, 
Bute, Grafton, Wilkes and North in England—from 1768 to 1784, judg- 
ment varying only in intensity and literary merit. ‘‘ Were we to be 
driven out of India this day,” screamed Burke in 17%), ‘ nothing 
would remuin to tell that it had been possessed during the inglorious 
period of our dominion by anything better than the orang-outang 
and the tiger.” In the debate on Palmeraton’s Billin the House of 
Commons in 1858 that sober lawyer, Sir G. C. Lewis, declared: “1 
do most confidently maintain that no civilised government ever existed 
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on the face of the earth which was more corrupt, more petfidious, and 
more rapacious, than the Government of the East India Company wis 
from 1758 to [TH, when it was placed under Parliamentary control.” 
We uo longer subscrite to-day to hysterical denunciation of Clive 
and Warren Hastings, but we reflect sombrely upon their infection 
by the moral corruption of their age. We sec its influence in India, 
unrelieved by greatness, in the administration of Sir John Macpherson, 
of whieh Sir John Shore wrote: “ Never was any administration #0 
thoroughly despicable ue his: while Cornwallis coutemptuously 
dismissed it as “a system of the dirtiest jobbing.” 

Lord Cornwallis enjoyed many advantages of character and cir- 
cumatence when, after having twice declined the honour, he became 
Governor-General in Bengnl in 1784, He embodied the best ideals 
of public service in 18th century England. He wus immune to its 
temptations, and receemed mental mediocrity by simple patriotism, 
courage, industry and transparent honesty. He proved himuell, 
moreover, a great administrator, He belongs, in short, to that long 
roll of admirable second class statesmen, from Hubert Walter to 
Campbell-Bannerman, to whom England owes so much of her political 
advantage. He lived, too, into a purer age, which had been purged ty 
failure from disgrace, He enjoyed, as Hastinge never had, the com- 
plete confidence of a great Prime Minister and of a competent Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control. Further, his rule in Bengal was viewed 
hy contemporaries against the melancholy background of the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings at Wostminster, where with misoonzecrated 
geal Burke, Fox and Sheridan plied their industrious muckrakes over 
the midden-heap of Indin under George II] and his placemen. Yet 
it must remain the verdict of history that Cornwallis merely developed 
under happier auspices what Hastings had begun ; that, in that part 
of his policy which was his own, he embarked from the false premias 
that reform in India meant making it like the England of his ideals ; 
and that he made serious and abiding mistakes from ‘he beat motives 
in the world ; but that he re-created the system and standards of the 
Bengal Civil Service, with all its subsequent implications, which became 
the most competent and conscientiou. bureaucracy recorded in 
history. 
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Dr. A. Aspinall! and the University of Manchester and ita Press 
have earned our thanks for the publication of an admirable essay on 
the administrative and judicial reforms of Cornwallis in Bengal, to 
which Miss L. Penson apparently had access some three years ago, 
when preparing Chapter XXVI, Vol. V, of the Cambridge History 
of India, Weare not so churlish as to complain because this essay 
is rather narrow in its scope, and does not achieve more than to fix and 
illustrate judgments already formed upon ita subject; for it is deli- 
berately selective, omitting any review of Cornwallis’ hotly 
debated land-revenue policy, or his military reforma, or of hia relations 
with the “ country powers,” which in sequel loomed so large im the 
history of British India, Within its sct limits it is a model of patient 
research, which supports its concluding generalisations beyond rea- 
aonable doubt. And it reflects the spirit of our own age; for Dr. 
Aspinall has had actual experience of India, which is an advantage 
sometimes neglected nowadays by those who pronounce judgment 
upon it. A word is due to the publishers. In this land, where the 
printer is possessed of a devil, itis « pleasure to the pedantic reader 
to detect only a very rare and unimportant misprint. 

We are prone to overlook certain plain facts in the situation which 
Pitt despatched Cornwallis in 174i so radically to overhaul. The Com- 
pany had no palitical importance in India before 1746 and no territory 
in Bengal before 1757. The Regulating Act of 1773, which was the 
foundation of alllater legislation, wasthe firat statute which officially 
recognised thatthe Company had any other function than trade. Eng- 
land had, in fact, stumbled into an empire in Indin during an awful 
period of ite history, whenthe country, bereft of the lost remnanta of 
Mughal authority, and wholly abandoned to rapine, lay beyond the 
pale of European standards, themselves at that tine impure cnough. 
Weare wise now after the event, but the destiny of England in India 
was but dimly seen even by Warren Hastings, who, after ull, was 
primarily the loral general manager of a trading firm, which had to do 
business ina land of brigande by the agency of daring men, who bad 
wandered beyond the pale to seek their personal fortunes. Lt would 

3 #(iprowala in Bongal," hy A. Anpinall, uA. Ph... Manchester Univernity 
Pree, Brice, 14 sbilHinge. 
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have been an interesting experiment to have confronted Burke, Fox 
and Sheridan in India with Warren Hastings’ antagonists and circum- 
stances. 

Tt is undeniable that while Hastings was Governor-General many 
Englishmen succumbed to the terrible temptations presented by 
the state of the country and by the jobbery of the ruling clique at 
hone, when a writorship iu the Company—which bad, not yet bocome 
quite “ Honourable "—was ki.own to be as lucrative an investment as 
aaseat in Parliament. Io Tudis“ every schoalboy knows" the case of 
Grant, the Company's Resident at Benara, who oked out his salary 
of Ra 1,000 a month by maang ofanother £40,000 a year, acquired at 
the expense of the native inhabitants and the Company. Shore tells 
us thet he himself could have made £50,{8e) a year and 200,000 by 
a single mission to Dacca to settle the revenues, (Aspinall, 151). 

‘a ove it to tha intstrity of Gorn vallia that in a few months he re- 
foe nel th) 29 nncrsial al ministration of the Company the provision 
of its annual investment—aond that in a few years be purified the 
covennnted service and the collection of revenue, while guarantecing 
to its servants adequate and honourable recompense. Within three 
years of his arrival he could write: “I abslished sinecure places, 
put a stop to jobbing agencies and contracts... .. and have been un 
wearied in hunting out frand and abuse in every department, (As- 
pinall, 28), In this he was splendidly seconded by auch men as Shore, 
Duncan, Charles Grant (not the Resident at Benares, of course), Barlow 
and Law in Bengal ; but he had by sheer force of character—which his 
anceeasor, Shore, for all his virtues, lacked—to impose a new discipline 
upon Englishmen morally enervated alike by their superiors in Eng- 
land and their dependants in Bengal; and he had ot the same time 
firmly to resist the importunities of patrons even so highly placed os 
the Queen, the Prince of Wales, Lord Ailesbury and Dundas himself. 

Warren Hastings created the Bengal Civil Service in 17v-, but by 
179% Cornwallis had re-created it and fixed its tradition forthe future. 
This was a great and enduring administrative achievinent. Butit 
must not be forgotten that in this, as in other aspects of his rule, he 
acted onthe assumption that the native inhabitants were never to be 
trusted that everything possible was to be done fortheir good but 
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nothing, except the moat menial services, was to be done by themselves. 
The Conrtof Directora held a longer view, and wrote in 1780: When 
the talents of the more reapectable natives cnn with propriety and 
safety be employed in the management of the country, we think it both 
just and politic to carry that principle into effect.” Cornwallis never 
envisaged even the distant possibility of their aclf-govermment and, 
by establishing the district officers in semi-absolute authority, he 
began a tradition which, so longas it should endure, would present on 
insuperable obstacle to the real political education and progress of the 
people, “ Although,” he wrote in 17%," we hope to render our 
aubjecta the happiest people in India, Lahould by no menns propose to 
admit the natives to any participation in framing Regulations.” Here- 
in he revealed inferiority in judgment and aympathy to such men 
as Munro, Maleolm, Metcalfe and Elphinstone, who regarded themselves. 
as trustees with the duty of geadually educating the Indian people 
‘luring their political minority. 

In reforming the administration of the Muhammadan criminal 
law in Bengal Cornwallis effected many humane improvements, but 
again on lines already sketched by Warren Hastings. Yet, while 
Hastings had been chary of tampering extensively with a venerable 
ayatem, which in several respects was by no means inferior to the 
contemporary English system, Cornwallis would have preferred to 
aubstitute the English Penal Code. Fortunately he found thia im- 
practicable ; for it would have been a calamity tu have imposed on 
India the obsolete and often barbarous code and procedure, which 
prevailed in 18th century England, though in any case these would 
have been awept away hy the great reforme enacted by Sir Charles 
Wood in 1859 and 1801, Warren Hastings had already asserted 
administrative and even legislative control over the Nizamat in Bengal, 
and Cornwallis further developed that policy. As carly as 178) he had 
determined to substitute English for Indian judges, ss Hastings seemed 
to have contemplated doing. This change did not prove successful, 
and was afterwards severely criticized by such men as Munro, who was 
very scornful of the ignorance shown by theac judges in regard to the 
customs and conditions of the people, and deplored the frequent mis- 
carriage of justice which reaulted. Cornwallis undoubtedly removed 
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tany abuses and barbarities from the existing administration of cri- 
minal justice in Bengal, and greatly improved the condition of the 
gaocls; he was lesa successful in his atterapts to reform the police, 
partly because of the strict need of economy which was enjoined wpon 
him by the Court of Directors, partly because of the intricate connexion 
between the police and the zamindari system of local petty justice. 
His experiments alao, between 1787 and 1793, at the reform of civil 
justice by combining the functions of collector, magistrate and civil 
judge m the person of the district officer, and by establishing higher 
Jurisdictions for revision and appeal, were largely defeated by the over- 
loading of the duties of the Collector, which was their chief conse- 
quence, 


In 1793 the work of Lord Cornwallis culminated in the promul- 
gation of the Code which has made his name famous in the history of 
modern India, The magisterial functions of the Collector were taken 
away ; he becnme once more merely a revenue officer and adminis- 
trator. Civil courts were established in ench of the districts, with 
appeal to four Provincial Courts, each consisting of three English 
judges, and further right of appeal in more important cases to the 
Sadr Diwani Adalat. Civil justice was to be made more easily and 
cheaply accessible to all. Hindu and Muhammadan pleaders were 
authorised to represent their clients in these courts, The Company's 
officials and other European residenta were made amenable to the 
jurisdiction of these civil courts. The criminal law waa unaltered by 
the Code of 1794, but the Rule of Law waa definitely established in 
British India. Many detailed reforms were included, largely by the 
advice of that distinguished jurist and scholar, Sir William Jones, who 
unfortunately died in the next year, 1794, at the early age of 47, (Dr. 
Aspinall has shown, however, that the contribution of Sir William 
Jones to Cornwallis’ judicial reforms has been exaggerated.) Bo was 
established “the Cornwallis system,” which aimed at giving the 
people of Bengal, and of British India generally, peace, prosperity and 
justice under an efficient and upright British adminiatration, which, 
in short, says Ross, “laid the foundation of the present Indian con- 
stitution,” 
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The Cornwallis system was quite beneficent in intention and 
admirable in ita effect upon the morale of the Company's service ; 
and the contrast with the abuses of the preceding period— brought 
into such high light by the impenchment of Warren Hastings—lent to 
it an added authority, which prevailed for a generation. But it was 
open to certain grave objections, which wore largely due tothe character 
of its author and the personal authority with which he was invested 
in Bengul. Cornwallis’ rectitude and devotion to public duty were 
above reproach, whilst be revealed somewhat unexpected capacity 
o2 an administrator, Yet he wes stubborn and inflexible, 
firmly wedded to certain preconceptions in regard to the political 
condition both of England and of Bengal. Reform was needed in his 
day not only in Bengal, but also in England. Contemporary English 
institutions and practice were inapplicable, without considerable 
modification, to Bengal. Yet he aimed at reorganising Bengal aa far 
aa possible upon purely English lines by purely English agency, and 
sometimes by an ideal standard, to which Englishmen at home had not 
yet attained. He wished rigidly to exclude Indians from any really 
responsible shareinthe conduct of their own affairs, because he regarded 
them as untrustworthy, asif corruption were unknown inthe England 
of his own day. His system provided no prospect of the practical 
inculcation in Indians of the principles of government and justice 
which he imposed upon them fromabove. He created a chasm between 
the English rulers and even the noblest and ablest of their Indian sub- 
jects, and who ahall say that this waa not short-sighted und deplor- 
able? It waa not before the Charter Act of 1834 that a new anil better 
principle was ordained, that no native of India, nor any natural- 
born subject of His Majesty, should be disabled from helding any 
place, office, or employment, by reason of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, or colour,” Many other aspects of the Cornwallis avetem have 
aince heen abrogated, aml much of the glory has departed from it. 
For « literal examination of this part of Lord Cornwallix work, snp 
ported hy an exact apparatus of illustration we are mach inceltel 
to Dr. Aspinall, and we hope that he, or another, will similarly 
review thost aspects nf Cornwallis’ administration, which he hea 
omitteil, 
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ORIGINS OF THK FIRST AFGHAN WAR. 
HY 
PF. BN. Enena. 


There have been some wart in history which wero inevitable, 
which simply Aad to be fought. But there have ales heen wars which 
were not at all necessary, and the First Afghan War ix one of them. 
The following essay is an attempt to prove that this ghustly affair. in 
which thousands of human beings marched to the Valley of Death 
was not inevitable, was by no means in tho logic of history. 


The circumstances that led towards this war begun to develop 
in 1834, the year of Shah Shuja’s expedition for the recovery of his 
lout throne, 

The first circumstance of note was the capture of Peshawar by the 
Sikha while Amir Dost Mohammad of Kabul was away at Kandhar 
concerting measures for repelling the attuck of Shih Sluja. This gave 
rise to a dispute between the Sikhs and the Afghans which is of great 
historical significance inasmuch as it was the failure of the British 
Government in India to find a solution of this question acceptable to 
the Anwit that lel him te form an alliance with Russia, a fact which 
was the immodiate cause of the Firat Afghan War. 


Having gained some confidence by on easy victory over the 
Durrani Prince, Dost Mohammad doclared war ayainst the Sikhs, He 
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- sounted upon the support of the British Government im India and 
sont frantic appeals for help. The Government, however, wis not 
inn mood to interfere, althongh Captain Wade, the British Govorn- 
mont’s Agent at Lodhinna was in favour of meriation. 


However, Dost Mohammad counting upon the support of his ex- 
pelled Peshawar brothers advanced toward+ that city. It seoma that 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh at this stage oftered to negotiate with him on 
tho basis of conferring the Kohat district on the expelled rulers of 


Pushawar, provided the Amir conferred Jalalabad upon them. But" 


the Amir flushed with his last victory banged the door on negotiations 
andadvanced. Buthaving failed to get help sither from his Peshawar 
brothers or from the British Government, he had to make an ignomi- 
niows retreat. 

The Amir was of course disappointed at the neutrality of 
the British Government. He retired through Jalalabad to Kabul, 
where he shut himself up in the Bala Hissar for three «days nnd 
admitted no one to hia presence out of shame. 


Having felt the shame of his retreat so much, espectally when he 
had assumed the title of Ghazi and Amir, he was very anxious to turn 
out the infidel Sikh from Peshawar. Tt was a question of national, 
religious and most of all personal honour with him now. 


His appeals for holp to the British Government had brought hin 
nothing in reply but sermons on the benefits of trade and commerce 
and the wonderful ora of prosperity that would follow the opening of 
the [odus to navigation. Naturally therefore he sought friends in other 
quarters, expecially Persia.) But it is very clear that he always 
preferred « British alliance to any other.* He even proposed to 
send au agent to represent his case to the British Government. He 
seemed impatient of delay and wanted to know the intentions of the 








i Wade to Government, giving information from a letter recoived from Ar. 
Masson, ted Febroary 1600. 

1 Feo some of his letters of ‘no date" given a4 eucloures to the lether of 
Captain Wado to Government of 7th June, 150. Also Hurnes to Government, 3let 
(letober, 1887, Also Book LS, Letter 42. 

1 Wade to Government, 7th Juno, 1830, 
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British Government. But the British Government had uo inten- 
tion of oithor helping him or interforring in the Sikh-Afghan quarrels 
Mt this stago.? Later on of course tho policy changed. But before 
we rome to that stage, it is necessary to look into the condition of 
affairs in Afghanistan itself in order properly to understand the dove- 
lopments that led to that change of policy on the part of the British 
Government. 


The condition of Afghanistan —Princa Kamran of Horat was in 

‘the habit of threatening and sometimes actually attacking Kandhar 

which was held hy certain of Dost Mohammad’s brothers, Their 
Chief was Sirdar Kohar Dil Khun. 


But Kamran himself was in constant danger of an attack from 
Persia. Ho was accused by the Shah of Persia of persecuting his Shiak 
subjects. 80 the Kandharis, who considered Kamran an enemy, 
considered the Persian Shah a friond. 


At Kabul Amir Dost Mohammad was hard pressed by the Sikhs, 
His oue aim in life seems to have boen (ut this poriod at least) the 
expulsion of the Sikhs from Peshawar. For this end he begged help 
from the English, which was refusal. So hoe too, like his Kandhar 
brothers, turned towards Persia for help. Moreover, his mother 
came of a Porsian family,4 and so it seoms that Porsia was 
very favourably situated under these conditions. 


In 1335, Shahzada Kamran planned an attack on Kandhar. 
The Kandhar Chiefs applied to Dost Mohammad, their Kabul brother, 
forhelp. But be himself was in need of help against the Sikhs, and 
80 ho refused ta come to their aid. The Kandhar Amira therefore 
devided to write to the English Governor of Bomlwy offering to 
aurrender their country to the British Government on any terms.* 
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1 Soo Wale to Government, 15th Jely, 1436, Lost Mohammad sent for Mr, 
Masaem and said,“ 1 hoar tha Governeontat t'alewtia commer me unworthy of Uhedr 
notion, or otherwise [ caamot account for their neglect of eu. | have alone wll ia, may 
Se caat teen Wine. Aaweitety anowetiks lant Oe tastane ba amar ost 

4 Irom ln We ah, Wathen be | SE. 
t me oly alte ft ly 

a sok te Hud A t, (stg, Hook U7, better 10, 

a — oath rth, Terenine, scr. Mee, ak, 

i Burner to Government, 14th Oetoher, Txay, Inas, 

* 1424, Wade to Goreromont, viving information received from Masson ; 
ity Maroh, 13u6, 
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But meanwhile Kamran postponed his attack and the Amirs never 
pressed thoir- proposition. Dost Mohammad. however, continued to 
write to the British for help and at the same time kept making over- 
tures to Porsia.* 


Captain Wade, however, was a man of some imagination. He 
learnt of the Persian designs on Herat. Tf Herat fell, thon might not 
Porain extend hor influence to Kandhur ant Kabul? That wonld bo 
a real danger. But the danger could bo warded off, and Captuin 
Wade fad an ingenious sugestion to muke, [t was that the Britiah 
Government has it in its power at any time hy the restoratiun of Shah 
Shuja to the throne of Kabul in concert with Ranjit Singh, aul the 
oatablishment which woull ensue of a confederation of the States on 
the Tudus, to counteract any designs inimical to its interosts from 
the weetward.”"—This was in June, 16, 


Captain Wade thus anticipated the policy which was to be a 
fact two years later, No sorioux consideration wax pid to this 
aigggention them, fc, im TH, Lut it seema te me that this snggestion 
loft a germ in the mind of the Governor-General whieh ny dormant 
for two yours, whon undor favourable circumstances it became active 
again, al hud important results, And while blaming Lord Auckland 
for hix Afghan policy, which caused one of the moxt futile wars of 
history, #.¢., the First Afghan War, we must give a proper share of 
eho blame to his subordinates, whose despatches and suggestions were 
constantly influencing his mind. 


In Soptumber, 1846, Captain Burnes wax ordered to procecd 
im u commercial mission to the countries bordering on the Indus, 
“with a view to complote the re-opening of the navigation of that 
civer."® From Hyderabad to Attock he was to “ obtain without 
uxciting jealousy or alarm the most minute information of the stute 
of the country and the ohaneter aad strength of the tribes along its 
banks.“ (Ltalive miwe). 
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By the year 1856, the fear in the minds of British diplomats, of 
Russian intrigues in the East, bogins to manifest itself, The amalleat 
und sometimes even unimportant nows about Russian and Russians 
are reported to the British Government in [nlin, and they are listencsl 
to with attention, Mr. Mason, the British newswriter at Kabul, 
roports whatever he hears of the Ramsians there. Captain Wade 
tad is nob slack in this matter, Mr. Mason wrote that a Rosina 
envoy lel arrived at Bokhara.’ At the sume time o mysterious 
man passed through the Punjab, Iie nme was Disco, and le was 
supposed to bo a Russian spy.? He came from Bombay with one 
& Forni, but mysteriously cisappeare! at Multan, sod thon again 
met him at Lahore, where lo stuyed for some days and then left for 
Kabul. At Lahore he cortainly entered into some correspondence 
ofa suspicious nature with AM, Vontura, Mer, Mackosun saw a lotter 
from him written to Ventura inviting him to join the sorviee of the 
Kussian Government, which he could secure for him owing to hix 
influene: with the Russian Court, and that he (Ventura) would best 
serve his interests by entering the service of the Russians ibe weed 
soov be ie Tadia. Ventura not bulieving in his dene fides, eofweul.* 
When Captain Wade heard of the accivel of a [inssian envoy at 
Bokhara, he thought that it was the same Disco.* But Masson wax 
not certain whether he was on envoy or & mere triveller, The 
Governor-General was naturally anxious to knew more about lim, 
and especially to learn whether be was an envoy or uo treveller* 
But although these reports were sent and listened to carefully, no 
idew of interforing in Kabul affuirs to puard against any danger from 


wostward, was ontertained at this porto. 


Ranjit Singh was te be chuwrly told that although his ambitions 
tawacda Sindh had been cheeked, the British Government hed wo wish 
to interfore in his quarrel with the Afghan nation. Pesee in Afghan- 
istan ix of course desirable (and this non-interference might destroy 
rm? and the danger of Persian intervention is an ee to the 
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British Government as to the Maharaja, but it is not the policy of the 
British Government to interfere with quarrels so distant from its 
frontiers.? 

But at the same time fullinformation about the developmonts 
taking place in the countries beyond the Indus was to be hod. Mean- 
while the Battle of Jamrud had been fought on th April, 1837, 
between Sikhs and Afghans, in which the Maharaja's fanrous general 
Hari Singh had been killed fighting bravely. The Maharaja therefore 
was concentrating his forces at Peshawar to retrieve lis honour. 

So far, as we havo seen, the policy of the British Government had 
been that of complete neutrality and non-interference in Afghan affairs. 
But Persia was supposed to be meditating an attack on Herat, und 
it was feared that Ranjit Singh, provoked by the imprudent demon- 
atrations of Dost Mohammad, might institute offensive operations, 
and although the Sikhs’ position in Afghanistan was of no profit to 
them, yot Ranjit Singh “may not be without the hope of bringing 
the Kabul and ultimately perhaps the Kandhar Chicfahip under 
supremacy."'® 

These circumstances and the thought that there would be disturb- 
ance of peace in Afghanistan, were making gradually for o change in 
the policy of tho British Government. In hix letter of 15th May, 1837," 
the Secretary to the Government of India writes tu Captain Wade, 
that “in any case it must be the desire of His Lordship in Couneil 
to learn fully the state of affaira in these countries (to which indeed 
attention has been earnestly prescribed by the authorities in England,) 
and to omit no means of obtaining information upon the projects of 
aggression from the westward which however distant and doubtful 
thoy may be in excoutionare yet talked of with confidence at Tehran, 
and it must be in the policy and interest of the Lahore as well as of 
the British Government to resist them.” 

For this purpose, i.e., resisting the aggressive projects of Porsin, 
a friendship between the Sikhs and Afghans is the best means. But 
that friendship cannothe forced upon them “against the familyand the 
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national and the religious animosities hy which they are distracted,’ 
The best course therefore would be to limit the present endeavours 
to the collection of information and to ‘‘———.——+tho promotion 
of an unforced reconciliation with on avowal of a friendly disposition 
towards all partics—-——— —. - 2 This letter marks a definite change 
in the policy of the British Government. Before this time, they did 
not want to interfere at all, Now they were at lout ready to promote 
an‘ unforced reconciliation.” From this day onwards also we seo in 
all the letters of the British Government a strong desire towards ao 
olowor friendship with Ranjit Singh. The reason was that the Governor 
General had a very exaggerated iden of the Persian danger to 
India, But the Home Authoritics must have their share of blame 
in making him nervous, Hit mind was informed either by the 
information from Home or from his, subordinates in India and 
Afghanistan, and therefore what is condemned ax his policy waa not 
only his, [ilo not sav this as a justifiention of his later policy but only 
aan explanstion of it. His letter to Burnes" is written in the sme 
tenor as that to Warde quoted above. Burnes was told not to disewrs 
any political propositions made to him by any power but to refer them 
to Captain Wade. But le too, in addition to his commercial duties, 
was to leven“ what dae heen the degree of recent connection (of 
Mahanistan) with Persiaand br what ogents it has been conducted and 
what would he the probable result of a Persian attack upon Herat." 
* eeeees tnd you will gather all the information in your power on 
the commerce of Russia, and on the measures adopted hy that power 
with the object of extending her influence in Central Asia,” 

Captain Beraes’ Miscion.—Such was the condition of affairs when 
Captain Burnes sailed ap the Indus and reached Peshawar on the 
ith of Angust, 17.4 Tt seoms thet Dost Mohammed was deter- 
mined to make the most of the presence of an agent of the British 
Government, At Hasan Alwlal Burnes was informed through a letter 
from Mirze Sammi Klan—-the Seeretary of the Amir—-that an embassy 
from Porsia was coming to Kabul aud had arrived at Ronda. 
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Another embassy had arrived at Knbul from the King of Bokhara, and 
there was a Sirdar coming from Kandhar too. With so many agents 
present at Kabul, it would be diflieult for him, thought Burnes, to 
satisfy Dost Mohammad.? But he proposed to dwell upon the ad- 
vantuges that would accruc to the Amir from being the first of his 
funily who has had personal communication with an agent of the 
British Government.? At Peshawar he wos called hy Kharak Singh 
ta a private conference, where the Kanwar and his Sardars said that 
they had received u letter from Ranjit Singh to wk him (Burnes) what 
his procise object in going ta Kabul was. Captain Burnes told them 
that his object was purely commercial, and asxured them of the friend- 
ship of the British Government towards the Sikhs, and that nothing 
in Kabul would diminish that friendship." 


Interesting developments had meanwhile taken place in Afghan- 
istan. The Kondboris had opened diplomatic intercourse with 
Persian and the Russian agent at Tohran. Dost Mohammad had 
invited one of the Kandhar Chiefs to be present at any Conference 
that might be held with Captain Burnes at Kabnl. They had 
resolved te send one, but when the Heli from Persia (Kambar Ali 
Khan) arrived at Kandhar, they dropped the iden.’ They stipulated 
with Persia to attack Herat in concert with the Porsian army if they 
are supplied with necessary monty for expenses, and to stnd a fom 
of Sirdar Kohan Dil Khan to Tehran and keep aloof from all friend- 
ship with the English.* 

Kambar Ali Khan was still at Kandhar and seemed likely to con- 
tinue there according to Burnes’ report. 

The strangest news conveyed by Burnes was thut a representative 
of the Lahore Court was also present at Kandhor, the son of Sultan 
Mohammad Khan of Peshawar having beon deputed with presents 
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in company with an agent from Ranjit Singh. Tho arrival of these 
gifts hod given some offence to the Kamihar Chiefs, Thoy had sent 
some gifts to Sultan Mohammad, with whom they were on friendly 
torma, and he had passed them on to Ranjit Singh as the tribute of 
Kandhar,) Ranjit Singh in his usual clever way, found an oppor- 
tunity of trying to detach the Kandhar Chiefs from Doat Mohammad. 
He sent presenta in retarn and a etter, portion of which 
contained! a statement of his intention te restora Peshawar to Sultan 
Mohammml Khan, in co-operation with whom he was about to crush 
the Chief of Kabul. to aid in which he requested the nsistanee of 
Kandhar. Though sincerely attached to their brother of Peshawar, 
the Kandhar Chiefs were much concerned at this? 


Captain Burnes before reaching Kabul received the Governor- 
Caneral’s letter expressing a wish to bring the Afghan-Sikh disputes to 
a happy termination without involving the British Government. 
Captain Burnes’ own suggestion was as follows -—* 


1. That Peshawar be restored to Sultan Mohammad Khan. 
Burnes thought that Dost Mohammad would agree to it as it would 
boa “ voluntary sacrifice of what ia by conqnest the right aml possea- 
sion of the Lahore Chief" Moreover, Dost Mohammad had by now 
found out that hia late sueeess at Jamrud had brought with it ne 
sulbatantiol gis. 

4. That the Maharaja should garrison the fort of Peshawar 
(Bala Hissar) and receive the tribute through his detachment. 

This settlement, Captain Burnes thought, would sutisfy all partion; 
Ranjit Singh, because, it would save hie honour, Sultan Modarnmnl 
because he would get the whole slistrict, the Kamihar Chief 
because they are attached to Sultan Mohammad and Lost Mohammad 
because he would bo saved from the constant threats of the opponents 
to his religion and power. 

On the 20th of September, 1847, Burnes reached Kabul and was 
conducted inte the city with great demonstration hy Mohammad 
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Akhar Khan.’ After « fow formal talks, he had at last a vory long 
interview in private with the Amir.® In this interview Burnes fully 
expliined the advantages to be derived by all those who associated in 
the navigation of the Indus and promoted commer. The Amir 
appreciated the motives of the British Governmentand promised whole- 
hearted co-operation, but he complained thut his wars with the Bikhs 
erippled his resources, and that he had to take money from hi= merchants 
and to inerease the duties, which hurt the teade. The Amir wax 
hitter against Shah Shnja, who had disgraced the name of Durrani and 
Peshawar by entoring into an alliance with Ranjit Singh. His own 
existence was in danger, as the Sikhs planted a fort near the Khyber 
Pasa, but he defented them and Hari Singh, tho * inveterate hater of 
the name of Mohammadan’ was slain. Burnes agrood that war 
crippled his resources, but at the same time urged him to reflect 
on the uselesamess of seoking to contend with so powerful a Prince 
as Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Dost Mohammad admitted this, although 
he thought that Ranjit Singh's strength lay in the family differences 
of the Afghan Chiefs. It would, thorefore, be a source of gratification 
to him if the British Government would counsel him how to act, as 
none of the other neighbours could avail him. He would in return 
pledgo himself to forward the commercial and political views of the 
English. Captain Burnes declared that, although his mission was 
purely commorcial, anything that tended to promote peace would be 
gratifying to him; but ho wanted to know definitely what tho Amir's 
rontiments were. 


At this the Amir enid that, it was knownin the wholo of Khorasan 
that the English had saved Shikarpur from tho aggrossion of the Sikhs. 
Could net some similar motives induce them to interfere in the 
affairs of Peshawar? Burnes assured him that their motives were 
purely commorcial and their friendship with Ranjit Singh firm. The 
difference in policy towards Shikarpur and Peshawar, he explained, 
was due to the fact that, Shikarpur was a possession of the Amire whilo 
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Peshawar was an undoubted conquest of the Sikhs made by tho swonl 
find preserved by it, To interfere with that would be a violation of 
justice and the integrity of Ranjit Singh's dominions. 

Dost Mohammad talbed af the premise af casisteace and pee: 
atary elp from Persta. Jabbar Khon also enid that they had 
written to Persia for help because the British Government had not 
shown any interest in thoir affairs. Dost Mohammad oven showed 
willingness to send a son to the Maharaja to ask forgiveness and to 
agree to hold Peshawar as tributary to Lahore, and send horses, ote., 
as tribute for thal part. But the Persian party (Kazilbashes) in Kabul 
tried whatever they could te promote Dost Mohammad's alliance with 
Persia. Therefore the arrival of tho British agent was looked ut with 
suspicion if not open dissatifaction by them.’ The Paorsian lett 
had arrived at Kandhar, but Dost Mohammad did not encourage him 
to come to Kabul. 


The Kazilbashes must have realised that this was due to the 
arrival of Alexander Burnes. It rather dampod thoir spirits. 
Captain Burnes even thought that it was doubtful if the Persian 
Blchi will advance to Eabul, and it is cortain if he does so that “any 
offers which he may make will never be placed in the balance againat 
those of the British Government.”* Persia, thought Burnes, was 
urged by Russia to capture Herat," and Dost Mohammad agreed 
that it was ao." 


The Persian Eleki wt last started from Kandhar towards 
Kabul, but he was reealled by the Kandhar Chiefs at the instigation 
of ono Haji Khan Kaker who had quarrelled with Dost Mohammad 
and who advised them to form an alliance with Persia independent 
of Kabul. Theo EleAi returned to Kandhar and from there to 
Persia with presenta for the Shah and accompanied by a son of 


1A very detailed account of the inflaenes of the Kezibasher for the Persian 
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Kohan Dil Khan, the head of the Kandhar Birdars.) Dost 
Mchammad made it clear to Captain Burnes that all this wns 
done without bis cousent.? He himself had resister all porsuas- 
iona to seul oa letter of invitation te the Persian Bledt. whon he 
haul reported his arrival at Koandhar, andl this he anid" wae the best 
way in which he could mark his dexice to ally himself to the British 
Government."? Dost Mohammad, it appears cortain, preferred ay 
English wliance to any other, and tried his heat te eonvines the 
British Government of his sincerity. 

Meanwhile, the nows of the arrival of the Persian Hlehi ot Ka- 
dhar had reachel the Governor-General and ho decided upon medi fies 
ehe character of Captain Burnes’ mission. He was parmitted to enter 
‘nto communication with Dost Mohammad on his present position 
and the circumstances hy which he was surrounded. Tho Mahoarajw 
was told by the Governor-General that Burnes had been instructed to 
apprize the Amir that if he received foreign emissaries, the goor will 
of the British Government towards him would be impaired, wn its 
good offices upon every occasion withdrawn.' | 


The Governor-General thought that the division of power in Afghan- 
istan was very useful to the British Government ut this time.* 
Thero was no single power strong enough to be dangerous if it wont 
over to the enemy. The idea of the balance of power on a small 
seale was thos working in his mind.” 


To maintain that balance it was necessary to follow the policy 
af supporting the alates quo. Tho danger spota which could dis- 
turh the statvs que were two, Herat aml Kandhar. Thess two 
places must bo saved from Persian and indirectly Russian closigns. 
Therafore Mr. MeNeil, the English representative at Tehran, was to 
be requested that in any mediation that he might undertake, the 
desirability of maintaining the integrity of Herat and Kandliar was not 
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to be overbouke!.? Hin Lordship alse cealised the great importance 
of cultivating a closer connection between the British Government 
and the colors of Kondboer.® Mr. MeNeil was of tho same opinion 
mil Captain Wade agreed with hin that, “it ought to be the primary 
object of the Lritish Government tu maintain at all hazards the 
integrity of Hert as the only sufe and sure neeansk of opposing the 
offorts of Persia lo annihilate the indepemlence of Algbanistun.”? 


When, therefore, Cuptein Burnes learnt thut the Kandharias bad 
eutered, after useless appouls te the British for lielp, into o trouty 
with the Persian Shab, who had promised te win Herat for thom, he 
wt onet thought of taking some definite step tu detuch the Khandor 
Chiefs from Portia? lo fet be lad been urged fe use his own 
iseretion inidleteching them, He, therefore, at once wrote a letterto 
Kohan Dil Khan telling him thet if Herwt fell te Persia, and KRandhar 
was threatewed by the Shah, and the Kagdboris remaimed on friendly 
terra with the Buulish, then Amir Dost Mohwmnwil secoumpaunied by 
Captain Burnes would come to their help and that in that event the 
oxpanses af keeping off the Porsians would be furnished to theo. A 
few days Inter be also sont Lieut. Leech to Kamlhar. Ube was to 
be the agent of the Britixh at Randhar and this was openly to be 
declied, so that Porsin should hesitate before attacking Kandbur." 
Burnes’ action therefore was perfectly jodicious iad in acvordanve 
with his instructions, 


The Britixh Government fed to muke sume definite and positive 
offer of help to some party. The mere expression of their wish that 
tho Pursiuns should be opposed was certainly not goug tu have any 
affect on the Kandher Chiefs, The action Captain Burnes took wus 
the only nwans of frustrating Persian designs on Herat and of proving 
the sincerity of the Government of [ndiu te the 2 aus. Mureover, 
Captain Burnes believed that “ this promise will be u dead letter, 
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since Horat will detain the Persiaus, if wot for good, certainly for a 
considerable time.” But Lord Auckland, who had a gonius for doing 
the wrong thing, could not seo the wisdom of this step, Captain 
Burnes was therefore told that his action was disupproved and that he 
had never been uuthorised to make any such offer.’ It is strange 
that, aftor indulging in such high-swmding phrases about the desirabi- 
lity of saving Herat, the Government should huve shirked a small 
obligation by way of achieving its object. 

Thus the Governor-General lost a very valuable opportunity of 
proving the sincerity of the British Government to the Afghans. 
But it must be cemeabered that Burnes made this offer of help to 
Kandbar immediately in consequence of the arrival of a Russian agent 
at Kabul on the 1th of December, 1837. How far the arrival of this 
rman influeneed Burnes it is difficult exuctly to estimate. But it seems 
highly prolable that he must have been influenced by the hints con- 
tained in the letter from Mulla Rashid, the counsellor of Kohan Dil, 
Khan of Kandhor, to Amir Dost Mohamad, received in Kabul on 
the sane day as the Russian Eleft.* 


The Mulla’s lotter says : 

+ _———(uptain Burnes will undoubtedly comprehend tho 
real motives of this Aledi," and,“ you have now both the English 
and Kussian ambasadors at your Court. Pleas: to settle mattors 
with any of thom who you think may do some good office hereafter,” 
und in a postscript that, the appeurance of this Siché will induce 
Captain Burnes * to bo sharp and to put off delay in promoting ob 
jects.” 

So far the British Agent had not done anything to support Doat 
Mohammad. Tho Amir was bent upon rescuing Peshawar from the 
hands of the Sikhs, The Mahuraja, a» we have already soon, was 
willing te restore it to Sultan Mohammad Khan under certain condi- 
tions, Loxt Mohammud too was willing to hold it os tributary to 
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Lahore and aond tribute for that part. It secmsa to mo that a com- 
promise could have heen effected. Captain Burnes also held ont. 
some hopes to the Amir! What was the obstacle in the way! It 
was the policy of Lonl Auckland. In the beginning, however, his 
attitude was not so uncompromising. In the month of July Let hix 
Secretary had written to Captain Wade that for Burnes in Kabul. 
the most thorny question would be thatof Peshawar, yet there might 
be a compromise,“ not for the abandonment of thix conquest to the 
Afghans but for a more aceeptable mode of its management and wpon 
an @nhanced tribute or by some other means-—-—-——~".* Captain 
Wade was therefore asked to get from the Maharaja his terme, and 
Burnes to got the terms of the Amir, and then affect a compromise, 
But care was to be taken not to commit the Government by pledging 
ifs guarantes to any agreement that might be entered into by the 
Amit and Ranjit Singh? 

Meanwhile the news had come that the Persian Aleit intended 
for Kalu! had advanced as far ax Kandhar, From thot day onwards 
lost Mohammad was viewed with snapicion hy the British Govern- 
ment, ancl in Novomber the Government wrote to Captain Wade to 
refrain from any negotiations with Ranjit Singh regarding Peshawar 
until assured! that Dost Mohammad Khan had relinquished all connec 
tions with Porsin.# 

“Captain Wade was told that if Dost Mohammad received the 
Persian Bleh at Kabul, then Captain Burnes would refrain from any 
attempt at mediation hetween the Sikhs and Afghans. To Burnes 
instructions in the same tenor were given.* The Porsian Slcki of 
course u4 mentioned already, did not come to Kabul and returned from 
Kandhar. 

Even then nothimy was done in the matter of Peshawar. On 
the other hand the Government of India had been weil closer and 
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close to Ranjit Singh, and the proposal emanating from the Mahwraja 
for an interview with Lord Auckland was encommged.? Captain Wade 
wat instrnebed not todo or say anything that might offend the Sikh 
riler.* Seeing the British Government in such placating mood Ranjit 
Singh, it seen, realised! his importaneo amd stiffencd his attitude, 
aol the Peshawar question naturally hocame more difficult of solution, 
Captain Wade indeed discerned this change in the tone and attitude 
of tho Maharaja and roported it to his Government. Hut His Lordship 
hal so far heen “nnablo to discover any symptoms of such change." 


Dost Mohammad too must by this time have begun bo feel cdis- 
appointment al nothing being dene by the British Government to- 
wards tho rowlisation of his fond hopes, In October he had gone oven 
ao far ax to say that * whether the British Government interested 
itself or not, ho was resolved to do everything which he could to show 
his respect for its wishes aul conciliate it, and if he could not aueceed 
he was oqually dotormined to have nothing farther to do with Persia." 


But the Governor-General’s policy by the month of December 
wes definitely that of maintaining the sfefex qa. Bornes was inform- 
ed that the British Government's good offices for the security of Dost 
Molommuacd's rewerinivg territory were available and “ should thank- 
fully bo aceopted by him.” Ifthe Amir should try to use this tender 
of good offices for his ambitious views, then thoae whom such 
ambitions concermed should bercoassured, lasuch «case Burnes could 
atau a member of the Mission “' designed to mark our reeognition of 
their idepondenve to tho Court uf Kandbar ond Herat.’"* 


This was the situation when suddenly on the 19th December 1837, 
a Itussian agent, culled Vickoviteh arrived at Kabul. Dost Moham- 
nad touk ailvantaye of his presence to frighten the British Government, 
who were wlready i in a mood to bo frightewud by the Russian bogey. 





i Doreen! to Wade, 25th November, 1s is Book lig, ictter Th, 
4S Goverment ta Waite, | 13th November, [817. 
§ Government to Wade, 20h Novenlsor, fas, Bouk 119, ledtor Tl, 
© oterview of Dost Mohamovual with mes | on 24th Detaber, lay7. 
® Government to Wale enclosing a mony o better for Burne, Book 119, 
lotior WI, ‘This lotter written oo 27th December mest have ermeod the otter of 
Burnes of 20th Liecomber, Geforming that he bel went Liowt. Leeeh to Kancdhar. 

© Por the peeviogs interoouree and bettors of Ruslan smbeeeador at oo te 
Loot BL wen Twok OB, beter EF aod G0. 
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Viekovitch was considered a ‘ veritable agent of Russia.’! Burnes 
wrote that he was one of those who Lolieve that “* Russia entertains 
the designs of extending her influence to the Eastward and between 
her dominions and India."* Even if Russia had no designs against 
tho British iu India, she wanted relations with the countries on the 
Rritish Government's borders and therefore * evils must flow from 
such connections. “It is indeed casting before ua a challengo,” 
and “it is a true maxim that prevention ix better than cure, and 
wo now beth have in our hands”? Sach language was bound to have 
effect on the Government's mind, and Captain Burnes was asked to 
tell the Amir to dismise the Russian with courtesy and a letter of 
thanks to the Emperor of Russia for his proffered kindness to Kubul 
traders. But if he (the Amir) onters into any political intercourse with 
him, then Captain Burnes was to give the Amir distinctly to undor- 
stand that ** the act will bo considered a direct breach of friendship 
with the British Government,’ 

(Captain Vickovich’s real name was believed to be Omar Bog, a 
Sunni Mohammadan subject of Russia.5) 

Captain Wade's Stqgestion.—OCaptain Wade again advocated the 
cause of Shah Shuja, and made the same suggestion which he had mado 
sometime back. The reply to his suggestion for tho restoration of 
Shah Shuja to the throne of Kabul, was that the scheme could not be 
discussed, as the Government's policy was to maintain the present 
position of the Chiefs in Afghanistan and that no scheme for support- 
ing the pretensions of Shah Shuja was in His Lordship’s contempla- 
tion.® Tt is clear therefore that the Governor-General had no idea of 
réatoring Shah Shuaja to the Kabul throne in the January of 18:38, 


Ranjit Singh was to he agiin assured that nothing would be dono 
im the mattor of Afghan affairs without his concurrence, ? Caplain 


a — 


Book 108, letter 0, 
—_ 108, totter 08, aletract in Elao Book No. 6, UEP, p. 1, 


Macnaghten to Hurnes, 20th -lanuary, [838, 
4 Macnaghtes to Bares, eneloving a coniiontial letterfrom the English amlasas, 
doret Tehran. Book 131, lotter 2, for a full desoription of the person of Umar Beg, 
Book 121, p. & 
ea Government to Ware, 30th January, 1832. 
T fbid, 
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Wade wna asked by his Government to furnish to the Maharaja, 
* without reserve and with perfect frankness all the information in his 
power relative to the proceodings of the Russian Envoy and the 
advance of the Porsian Army.” 

[t was also heard that the Russian Agent proposed to come to 
Ranjit Singh's Court. The Governor-General made it clear that ho 
would strongly discourage hia reception by the Maharaja. It was 
mlmitted by the Governor-General that his open reception by the 
rulur of the Punjab, though conveying with it no substantive importi- 
nence would be open te the remark that the Maharaja is friendly 
to those who are the supposed encmivs of British power. The Maha- 
raja on loarning the wish of the British Government ordered Mon. 
Avitabile at Poshuwar to prevent the Russian Envoy from entering the 
Maharaja’s torritory.* 

Dost Mohammad it seoms mude « last effort at the solution of the 
Peshawar question, and was oven ready to agroo to a settlement giving 
Poahawar to Sultan Mohammad, But the Governor-General thought 
‘‘that the rolinguishment of Peshawar upon any terms must 
lopond upon the pleasure of Maharaja Ranjit Singh whose right to 
that possossion uppeart........t0 be admitted even by the Amir 
aml cannot be questioned.” 

And, thought the Governor-General, His Highness the Mahuraja 
had nover manifested any design of transferring the management of 
Peshawar to any of the Afghan brothers, and under these circumatan- 
ees, Hix Lordship will not of course bring forward for discussion any 
proposition for establishing the authority of Sultan Mohammad 
Khan throughout the territory." His Lordship wanted to know 
whether Dost Mohummad was prepared or not to rest sutisfiod fe At 
pret possessions with a puarantec for their integrity by the Britixh 
Government, “ the Sikhs remaining as at present in the iomoediate 
ecoupation aml management of the Peshawar territery." ed 


; Goverament to Waile, Slat Jasury tebe, 
ten to Wade, tind Afarch LSB. 
, Book 121, Lotter 55, 
a Government to Wade, ‘Teh larch lad. 
This letter ls very important as sho the attitude of the Guverner-Uioneral 
et this time, Now ho wat not ready een fo discmss the qaestion of transfarring the 
rs oe 
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Tt was regretted that positive instructions had not been sent to 
Captain Burnes todispel from Dost Mohammoad’s mind any extravagant 
hopes of British interference! Dost Mohammad was not to bo 
helped although he was weak and pressed upon by powera stronger 
than himwelf, Franknass and opannes of communication with 
Lahore was again urged upon Captain Wade.? 


The Government's letter to Captain Burnes on the same day 
(ie., 28th March 1458) is very interesting as showing how the Gover- 
nor-General shifted his previous position. Previously it had been 
said in so many words that the British Government were ready to 
enter into a stipulation with Dost Mohammad for the security of his 
remaining territories. Mow it was said, " That we should engage to 
protect him against the powers to the Westward, would be as you are 
aware an infringement of our Treaty with Persia independently of 
other considerations.'"? 


Qaptain Barnes was, in the same lettar, required not to remain in 
Eabul “one day longer than may be consistent with the proacrvation 
of our national honour........ “Also if Dost Mohammad prefers 
a Persion and a Ruwian alliance to that of the British Government, 
he will bs committing a gross error in judgment, “ the consequence 
of which he must be content to enduro."* 


A month later, ie, on 27th April 1835, the Governor-General 
made up his mind. On that day lettors were written to Durnes, 
Dost Mohammad and the Honourable the Secret Committee.’ All 
these letters show Lord Auckland's exaggerated foarof Russin. He 
thought that although Rassian help to Parsin would have the 
immediate effect of furthering tho Persian cause, yet ultimately 
Russia would extend her influence and intrigues to “the very 
frontiers of our Indian Empire."* He thonght that’ Russia con have 


—— to Wade, 28th March 1894. 
Ubi: 


a 
i 
© ‘Treaty with Porsia of 1311. 
‘ Becrotary to Wao with enchoonres, containing copy of a letter to Burnes, 
28th March | 
* Government to Wado, 27th April 1Ea8. 
* ‘Lotier to Seerot Committos, fbi, 
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no legitimate ground for extending her political connection to Afghan: 
istan, while wo are necessarily interested in the peace and independance 
of that country by proximity and position.” 

About the Persian Treaty of 1814 he wrote that Persiu had depart- 
vd fom the Treaty by connecting herself with Russia in euch matters 
as will be injurious to the British in India, which was opposed to the 
purpose of the treaty. 

Dost Mohammad had suggested that the Enbul Goverument and 
the British Government should combine openly to resist the advance 
of the Porsinns. This hurt the pride of Lord Auckland. Burnes was 
informed that, though that topic (combined resistanov to Persia) might 
bo a subject of anxicty to tho Amir, it was * in no degree alluded to or 
contemplated in the propositions tendered for hia acceptance by your 
Government.” This means if anything, that Dost Mohammad had 
no right to make any suggestion to the British Government to which 
the Government itself did not allude first. Moreover the Amir was 
to he told that the British Government “ yet stands in need of no aid 
for ite defence.” The Government's yood offices with respect to 
the Sikh-Afghan dispute were also to be withdrawn. Captain Burnes 
was sent a letter of * reeall’ to be delivered to Dost Mohammad at 
the proper moment with un explanation of the reasons of that «step. 
Dost Mohammad was also to be warned that if he, in alliance 
with Persian or Russia did anything hostile to the Maharaja or the: 
Britiah Government “ he will incur 1 new danger, probably far more 
serious than is tu be apprehended by him under any circumstances 
from Persian enmity or estrangement,” 

Thus Lord Auckland decided finally to beeak with Dost Mohan. 
He alse hinted pretty plainly at the serious danger that Dost 
Mohammad would incur from an allinnee with Persia or Russia, 
But Dost Mohamunadl had realised by now that the [riendship of the 
British Government would neither holp him get Peshawar, nor save 
him from usresions from the westward, ner would lia propositions of 
a combined resistance to Persin be aceepted, or even discussed, So 
why should be care for their friendship which would neither be useful 
itself, nor let others be useful to him. He therefore drifted into the 
arms of Tustin. 


ee 
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Tt was decided by Lord Auckland to reinstate Shah Shuja on the 
throne of Kabul. The restrictions imposed upon the Shah's corre- 
spondence with his friends in Afghanistan were removed.) Mr. 
Macnaghton the Seorctary to the Government of India was pliced at 
the head of & mission to he sent to Lahore to explain the eiroum- 
stances leading to Captain Burnes’ recall and to uegotinte a treaty for 
the reinstatement of Shah Shuja on the throne of Kabul. ® 


So this Russian fear from which the Governor-General suffored 
led to the decision ta replace Shah Shuja on the throne from which he 
had been separated for about thirty years. and ultimately to the 
First Afghan War, one of the most futile wars of history, Loril 
Auckland's policy leading towards that war hax heen described in 
this article mostly in hix own words, [t spewks for iteolf, and there 
in no need to condemn the already much condemned policy. 
All one need say is that if statesmanship means the achieving of 
maximum results with minimum loss, Lord Auckland was no states- 
man. His main concern was the defence of Indian frontiers. and by 
some queer logic he arrived at the conclusion that the hest way to 
defend was to attack. He did attack and the result was that after a 
loss of somo 20,000 lives, the world witnessed one of the most: remurk- 
able and tragic ‘as you weres' of history.* 


1 Ebook 191, latier 0:2, 

1 Rook 121, lettars D4 and Bi. ' 

* The books letter numbers viren in cotmotes ane wecording to the arraige- 
ment in the Lahore Record Offior, ; 
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QUINQUENNIAL CIRCUITS OR TRANSFERS OF 
ASOKA'S OFFICIALS, 
Br 
A.C. Woonwer. 


oe 


In Asoka’s Third Rock Edict the King commands that cartain 
officials (yutd rijike cx pradesike ca G, IIT. 2. =sywtd lajuke on padestke 
(—). D. TI. 10.) must every five yours ay neamyanem wiyatn G, = 
anusayiuam nikhamaed D. J. for this object the inculeation of the 


Lawa of Dharma, to wit—"’ so and 40. 

In the Provincial’s Edict (Dhauli I. 24. 25. = Jaugada lI. 11. 12. 
Vincent @nith’s Mo. IT.) the King says that for this purpose (7.2, 
the pravantion of cartain municipal abuses) by reason of Dharma 
(dhamnts) nithamayisimi every five years such as will bo of mild 
and temperate disposition, and rogardful of the sanctity of life, who 
knowing this my purpo will comply with my instructions. But 
from Ujjain (Ujenite) tho Prince, for this purpose, wikhdmayisati o 
similar body (hedisam era pagar) and will not overpass three years, 
In the same way from Taxila (TakAasildte). When these High 
Officers annaamydiam nithamisanui, thon without neglecting their 
own (ordinary) business, they will attend to this matter also, and 
thus act in accordance with tho King’s instructions. : 

Many yearaago M. Sonart rendered akwsamyanam o‘*assembly,” 
and the late Mr. Vincont Smith in hia Asoka (1901 edition p. 116) 
Inballed the Third Elict “ Tho Quinquennial Assembly,” translating 
the phrase in question “ must overy five years repair to the General 
Assenbly * and (p. 135) “T shall cause to be summoned to the 
Aswembly—,” and “ Tho officials attending the Assambly—.” 

Tn a footnote however (p. 117) it is recorded that Professor Kern 
translated by “ tour of inspeotion "’ instead of “assembly.” Bihlor 
translated “" go forth on a tour.” Hultzsch, “ complete tour.” Vin- 
cont Smith himself gave up “ assembly” for  cirouit,”” 
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Then in his last edition of Asoka (1920) he adopted a new inter- 
pretation, Edict IIE bocomes “The System of Quinquennial Official 
Transfers."" The officials “ must ovary five years proceed in sncees- 
ston (#n”) on transfor” (p. 163), and in tho Provincial’s Edict, “I shall 
send forth in rotation——" and “ When the High Officers aforesaid— 
proceod on transfor in rotation.” 

This change is based on an article by Mr, Jnyaswal in the Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Roscarch Sooioty (IV. 47). Mr. Jayaswal 
rajects the old translation by “ assembly" heeanse “' Exit cannot 
denote ‘coming together’ or ‘assombling.”  Auv-sam-ydee therefore 
has not been wield in the sonse of ‘assembly. Literally it moans 

going together,” ‘ departure" samydnd, “in sequence “or regularly’ 
(ann). 

Then it 19 objected that the wholo body of the High Minixters 
would not ‘go ont” or ‘be turned out’ togethor, for the purpose of 
going on an official tour. The abuses they wore to chenk, refer to 
Toaali itself, so why should thoy leave Tosali ? 

Mr. Jayaswal then cofers to the Sukrestti as providing for the 
transfer of ‘cabinet ministers * avery threo or five, soven or ton yours, 
for * authority in the hand of anyone should not be long,’ and he quotes 
a passage from the Divyavadann referring toa revolt in Takshasila in 
Asoka’s reign. in which the townspeopls say “ We are not opposed 
to the Princo nor to King Asoka, but divetiimdno,” matyd doatyisindiarm 
apamdnant derrvauts,” 

In conneation with this Mr. Jayaswal takes the words wthdmayi- 
simi, ¢ akhakhase coomde sakhinglambhe hosati as‘ T will make the 
Ministers go out " and * those will become Ministers who are not rough 
and violent.” (Everyone elas takes the relative clause to descrile 
tho object of nithdmvayiseti). This ia an ingonions combination, but 
it is not fros from difficulties. Tt seams a curiously indirect way of 
providing for the performance of cortain work, to say that tho officials 
are to “go out,” “be turned ont” of their posts, in order that the 
work may be done (by someone olse). Perhaps Mr. Jayaswal con- 
templates not a wholosale dismissal of high officials, but rather a 
yonoral exchange of offices and portfolios, In Indian States certainly, 
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the Director of Education of ons yoar may become the Chief Judge or 
Rovonue Minister of tho next year and soon. But thon why should 
the* similar body go out from Ujjain?" Prosumably they are to go 
to Tuxila or somawhore also boing raplased by other olliicials on trans- 
for. Saraly such o general post of all the high officials of the Empire 
is quits as unlikely us ao simultancous going out on tour from Tazila 
or olaavhore. That Taxila would be left as deserted as Delhi in the 
tin o-tima miy seam improbable, but a simultaneous transfer 
stem) mush more improbable. Bosides it was oloarly a local opera- 
tion, The Prince in Ujjain is to send his party out from Ujjain, and 
the Princes in Taxila is to send his party out from Taxila, Where were 
they to go? Any system of transfor from one provincial capital to 
another would necessarily bo arranged by the contral government 
not left to the Viceroys, 

The generally accepted meauing of a ‘tour " or “ circuit" is quite 
in accordance with custom. At no time would a governor or district 
officer have been considered oflicient if ho apent his wholo time at 
headquarters. He bas to go round his district or province, and see 
for himsolf what is going on. 

What then, we may ask, is Mr. Jayaswal’s ovidence for the idea of 
transfer } 

Tho fact that newly arrived ministers caused the trouble in 
Tazxila has no necessary connection with the officials whom the Prince 
was to send out from Taxila. Akasmi need not be translated as 
“sudden ” it can be’ without duo cause," a rendering which Vincent 
Smith retained. The passage in the Sukraniti does indeed show that 
certain officials were to be changed after 3, 5, T or 10 years, and that 
offices were exchanged. 


Ultam tal-likhitaih sarvam vidyit tad anudarsibbih 
parivartya orpo hy etn yulijyad anyonya-karmani.* 107. 
ékasminn adhikire tu purusiimim trayam sadi 

niyuijite prijiatamam mukhyam ekam tu tesu vai, 109, 
dvau dareakau tu tathirye hiyanais tan-nivartanam 
‘Wwibhir, vi patcabhir vipi saptabhir dasabhiscs vi. 110, 
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nidhikarans clrans dadyad yasmai kasmai sada nrpah, 111. 
idhikiramadam pitva ko na muhyat puns viram ft 112. 

ata karyaksarmam drtva kirye' nye tam niyojayet. 1):1. 

“ The King should not bet anyone hold office for a long tin,” 

‘*8o seeing that (an officer) is fit for some work, he should 
appoint him to another post.” Sukraniti If, 17—113, 

Tn all this we do not find cnvenmyinem or any close parallel to the 
suppostd use of aihkdnenyieati, 

So that granting that transfers wore common, the argument really 
rosté on the assumption that anenny dere means going out to- 
gether in succession: on the basis of that, sikbanded is rendered 
“must be turned out" which implies what it is desired te prove. 

Now did qvretmyivain mean going (out) together (xa), in se- 
quence (ar)? Let us look at the meanings given for other com- 
pounds with art-ste ax given in Monier William's Dictionary, 

We find qaa-eur-ouredi “ visit, penetrate, travers 
rut-sin-fanedi “ oversprend, extend everywhere ™ 
anu-wom-dad hati “ explore, inspect “ 

AA-smn-piearati visit successively, make the round of“ 
tage go op and down, sentry-go.” 

Again we may refer to the Pali Text Society's new Dictionary. 
aniret TL “ to go to, inspect, control” 

Hiner “ traverse, go up to, surround, visit.” 
qunancarade to walk along, to go round alout, to visit,” 

All these meanings are appropriate to the work of a district officer 
and seem more to the point than being * turned out " of office“ in 
turn.” 

The officers were not to ueylect their work, says Mr. Jayaewal. 
True, but there is no reason to suppose the bulk of their work was in 
Taxila, or Ujjain, reading files or writing reports. 

Mr, Jayaswal himself goes further than Vincent Smith would 
follow. The Rajukas and Pradesikax, according to him, were not 
district officurs, but [mperia) Ministers at Patna wml Provincial Minis 
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tors at provincial capitals. Ifso, why are beth words inthe poling 
in this passage of the third Rook Edict ? 

In Pillar Edict TV. lajikas are said to he rae over baht 
pdna-satt-sthaseen janesi. Mr. Jaynswal says that " lace and Ince" 
can only indicate the contral government. Probably the population 
of India was leas in Asoka’s days than it is now—but can we press the 
phrase to so definite a conclusion? In the first Rock Edict it in 
stated that formerly bahdwi pave-sate-sehosdnt were slaughtered 
daily in the King's kitohen. 

This suggestion thrown out by Mr. Jayaawal in 1916, and accepted 
by the late Mr. Vineont Smith, has heen ignored in the Cambridge 
History of India.t Perhaps Mr: Jayaswal himself would not now 
maintain the ‘ transfer“ interpretation, but as the Rulers of India 
series is widely use, it may he worth while recording the objections 
tr if, 
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£ Jha mleo ber Tir, Hultzach in the ete edition of the first volume of the 
Insetiptionam Tndicarom and by Prof. Ralhakumun Mookerji im his poke. [2s 


THE TRIAL OF RATA LAL SINGH, 1846. 
BY 
R. BR. Setar. 





The Governor of Kashmir on the part ofthe Lahore Atate, Shaikh 
Imam-ud-Din, having resiated by foree of arma the occupation of the 
Provineo of Kashmir by Maharaja Gulab Aingh in Ortoher, 1546, 
the Lahore Government was called upon to coerce their subject, and to 
make over the Province to the representative of the Hritieh Govern 
mont, in fulfilment of the conditions of the Treaty of March, 1646, 
A British force was employed to support and aid the cen:hined 
forces of the Lahore State and of Maharaja Gulab Singh in there 
operations. 

Shaikh Imam-ud-Din intimated te the British Government that 
he was acting under orderr received! from the Lahore Derhar in the 
course he was pursuing : and stated that the insurrection hid been 
instigated by written instructions received by him from the Wazir, 
Raja Lal Singh. Heasurrendered to the British Ayent on a guarante: 
from that officer that if the Shaikh could, as he asserted, prove that 
his acta were in accordance with tho instructions issued by the Lahore 
Minister, and that the opposition wax instigated by him, the Darbar 
should not be permitted to inilict npon the Shaikh, citherin his person 
orhis property, auy penalty on account of his conduct on this occarjon. 
The British Agent pledged his Government to a full and impartin! 
investigation of the matter." 


Mr. Fredorick Currie, Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign ceapiicnant was ied sabia by the stele’ Gmacal “to 


<= ——— en a 
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a Fide my article on Eye Revell tn Kashmir, (et "in Vahune I Pat Let this 
Journal, page’ 1—11 
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investigate, in conjunction with Liout.-Colonel H. M. Lawrence, the 
conduct of the Shaikh, in resisting, by force of arms, the exeoution of 
the Lahore Treaty, relating to the cession of the Province of Esshmir 
to the British nominee.” Currie was instructed by the Governor- 
General that if it was proved, as maintained by the Shaikh, that Raja 
Lal Singh did encourage him to violate the Treaty, which the Lahore 
Darbar was bound faithfully to carry into effect, the immediate conse- 
quences of this betrayal of duty to Maharaja Dalip Singh, and of good 
faith to the British Gevernment, were to be the deposition of the 
Wazir. If, however, the authenticity of the documents produced 
by the Shaikh, in palliation of his own criminal conduct, was dis- 
proved, that individual was to take the consequences of his own 
misdeeds ; but it was apporent, from the nature of the papers 
which the Shaikh had produweed, that the investigation was to be in 
reality the trial of the Wazir, Raja Lal Singh, and the Darbar. 


The conviction of the Lahore Government in being implicated in 
a gross and violent infraction of the Treaty might have led, if pushed to 
the extreme limit, to vory serious consequences ; and it was not the 
intention of the Governor-General, therefore, to make the Lahore State 
teaponsible for the misconduct of one or more individuals, There was 
avery reason to believe that the misconduct of Raja Lal Singh was to 
be attributed to his personal hatred of Maharaja Gulab Singh, and 
not to any political combination to violate the Treaty with the 
British Govearnment.*® 

Charged with these instructions and with the ‘ Kharita * fram the 
Governor-General for Maharaja Dalip Singh, Currie proceeded forth- 
with to Lahore and arrived on December 1, 1846. He was met at 
Bhyrowal by Sardar Shamsher Singh Sindhanwala, Rei Kichen Chand, 
Paki, and a few others, who had been deputed by the Darbar to 
wccompany him to his camp through the Lahore District and provide 
supplies.* ; 








1 The Governor-fienorl to tho Secret Committes dated Camp, Sham 
Choarsai, thodth December, lii6. (Parliamentary Papers, |e —47). 

* The Governor-General to F. Currie, dated Camp, Hosbiarper, the 2rd 
Norember, 1346. (Parllamentary “in, a agen te 

4 Government Records, List Volume 1X, Seria! Me, 26, dated 
the Oth Tsoember, 1844, From F, Currie ta H, M. Lawrenoo, a ' 
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Qurrie entered Lahore with the usnal ceremonies, having been 
met, some miles from the city, by Raju Lal Singh, Sardar Tej Singh, 
and the other Chiefs of the Darbar who vscorted him to his tent.’ 
[t was no longer doubtful that an inquiry into the causes of Kash- 
mir insurrection was to take place.* The Raja and the Rani were in 
great distress ; the former holding private interviews from morning 
to night, the latter consulting tho astrologers, and sucrificing to the 
gods in favour of the Raja." 

On December 2, a grand Darbar was held to receive the repre 
sentative of the Governor-General who then delivered the Porsian 
letter to the young Maharaja. On the same ovening the Ministers 
and the Sardars paid him u visit of ceremony im his tent, and 
it was then that Fagir Nur-ud-Din read aloud for goneral infor- 
mation the contents of the letter received from the Governor- 
General. [t congratulated His Highness on the happy and 
peaceful termination of the Kashmir rebellion, which at one time 
threatened to disturb the friendly relations then existing between the 
Lahore and the British Governments, by violating the ternis of the 
Treaty so lately madeat Lahore. It proceeded to inform the Maharaju 
that Shaikh Imam-ud-Din had, at last, only givon hinwelf up to the 
British authorities on their promise that the causes of the rebellion 
should be investigated, for he solemnly declared thut he had acted 
under orders from Lahore in resisting the transfer of Kashmir to Mahe- 
raja Gulab Singh. Finally, it pointed out the necessity of such an 
investigation to prove the truth or falsehood of the Shaikh’s ulloga- 
tions.* 


a ee oe 


1 Panjol Government Keoords, Pros List Volum LX, Serial No, 50, dated 


tho Dth Docember, yi. From FP. Currie to H. AL. Lawrence, 

i Lawronce writing to Ff. Currie in this connection “ Un ey return to 
Lahore from Kashmir oo tho ith November, | fogod rumours very peneraly aflcat 
that whonthaikh (mam -ud-Uin mado blaegbnlasdon tomo at Thane onthe letaf the 
mace bli,. he bad piven up to md o0rtain papers ofiminating the taja, Theeo members 
ofthe Minktey, who werd moat in the Raja's conlidence, stom ap ta the Int monsont, 
to have boon ignorant of at least aifected to be unaware of theoxistencog! any 
auch popors, and sonreely a day posed in which thoy dil not quecion him on the 
aubjoot aod advise him, if he were andy. te acknowledge it and throw himeel! on the 
geaoresity of the British Gevernmont. Tu all such advice ko obetinately roplied 
thet be knew nothing of the papers, and hed mover bold any eperet correapondlepce on 
the eubjedt."" Panjab Government Hecords, Ure List Volume IX, Ferial Xo. 385, 
dated rae Dootmbeor, JEG, From H. AL. Lawropes to F, Currie 

4 The Governot-Generd to thy Secret Commiticoe (No, 87), dated the 4th 
Liertber, Idd. Eneloagre 2 in No. 6 (Purlismantary Papers, lid—dT), 
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The Ministers and the Sardars were accordingly informed that on 
the following day, Decomber 4, at & a.m, a Court of Inquiry would 
nazomble at the Durbar tent. The Court was to he perfectly open to 
all, and the Sardars of all ranks were invited to attend. 

At the appointed hour next day the Court assembled, conrtituted 
ax follows -—" 


Preside: 

Mr. Frulerick Currie, Seeretary to the Government of India, 
ifenliers ¢ 

Liout.-Uolonel H. Ml. Lawrence, C.1., Agent to the Governor- 


Genoral. 
Major-General sirJobn Littler, K.C. E., Commanding the Garrison. 
Mr. John Lawrence, ©.8., Commissioner, Julhundur. 


Lient.-Colonel A. Goldie, Comma the 12th Native ponies 


a aa eee: ii 


i The Governor-Goneral'sdirections to Mr. Corrie, “ aoto arrange thei 
the Ghaikh's conduct, ia concert with the Lahore authorities, that there shou ibe 
so groned for sudpidion in any quarter as te the fairneas of the ceedings." (The 
Govermor-Genoral to F. Corrit, dated Camp Hothiarpar, the 2rd Norembor, ©, 18 
Parliamentary Papers, 1e44—#7), shows that Hie Lordahipeontemplated the potable 
a of aesgciating somé mémbera of the Darbar too as judges, Bot Currie 
did not think thia te be fals, and wrete to the Gorernor-Ceporal on December 3, 
og his opinion: “*T have sontulted with Liout.Colonel Lawrence and Mr. 
‘ Lawronst upon the subject, and wo have ce ae that it is imposible to 
asiociate any member of the Darbar with ua a8 judges of tho oondoot of Shaikh 
Ira-ud-Lin, Hie plea eed grounds of defopes are known to all, and thoy 
alirect ly implicate the nde the matter af itsu0 being, whether he waa, or 
kira net, acting in accordance to thelr inetruction, ln forcibly opposing the 
Aion of Kashmir by Maharaja Gaba Singh, and intaiaing the rebo in that 
Peoria, Neither could we associate with we tr Chiefa not mémbeérs af the Darbar, 
is the first place this would be calling on the aubjects of the Lahore State to sit in 


ton the acteof tholrGovernment,and inthe next, it would be ble tg 
eee eal sole friond or onemy ofthe Wazir, and Interested oft in hia 
an ion oF witted, 


“'Thoonly mode offaic.y redeeming thé promistunder which the Shaikh enrrencered 
and of doing impartial justices to all, appara to ua to be, that the Ehaikh's comdest 
a dolence should be investigated by in tribunal of Britith officers in the preaenes of 
attioa Interosted in the remalted the trlal, I havo, therefore, requested Genera] 
Littler be join on in this inquiry, and to nominate another intelligent officer of high 
on ales toactaan member, and we propose that the Court abell consivt of myself 
ae Preaident, jor Genoral Liter, Lieut.(foalonel Lawrence, Mir. John Cmonne 
aml Liegt,-Oolonel Goldie (the (icor General Littlor seems to deare to name) as 
member." Panjab Government Reoords, Freee List Volume [X, Serin] No, 3455, 
dated the 9th Deoomber, Hit. From F. Carrie to H, M, Lawreneo. 

Te this the Gorormer-Geanral agreed and wrote thas to the Secret Comsmlbtoe 
on Jicember 4, lid: "Tho courses which has |pten dotermined upon by 
Mr. Carric, an consultation with Lient.@olanel Lawrence and Br, John Lawrence 
haa my full 9 robation, a8 being the beat adopted toromore many ofthe objections 
which would t have attesiled a mixed Commledon of Bikh Gardara, ossocisted with 
Uritieh Oiieera, for the investigation ; or, on the other hand, thosslection af 4 tribunal 
ontirely compeetl of kh functienariga,”” (Parllamentary Papers, 1i4i4—#7}, 


# 
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-Raja Lal Singh, Diwan Dinw Nath. Sardar Toj Singh, Khalifa 
Nor-nd-Din, Sardar Attar Singh Kuloliwaln Sardar Shor Singh Attari- 
wala and a large assemblage of other Sardars attended, ox did alvo 
Shaikh [mam-nd-Din and his offieer=. 

The Shaikh, being called on to nuke hix statement, declared 
that he received secret instroctions fron Raja Lal Singh, through 
his confidential agent, Purnn Chand, to resist the occupation of Kash- 
wir by Maharaja Gulab Singh, and to create disturbance in the Pro- 
vineo ; that he replied in a mattor of thix kind the mere letters of 
Puran Chand would nut be sufficient for him to act upon, le unt 
haven writing from the Raja to himself, and a paper to assure and 
guide the troops ; and that he subsequently received the three papers 
which he had delivered to Colonel Lawrenco at Thana, and that be 
considered these papors his warrant for raising the rebellion which hu 
had hended. 

The proofs adduced by the Sluikh in substantiation of hix state 
mont wore these ; (a) a letter written to him by Raja Lal Singh, deriring 
him to create disturbances in Kushmir, and oppore the occupation 
thereof by Maharaja Gulab Singh: (6) a0 Aber ae which wecompanic 
theaboveletter, engaging to maintain him in hik jegies, and to intercede 
with the British olficers for his Jullundur property, and promising 
further reward to him, wand te his followers, if he did ax directed in the 
lotter ; (c)a pertoed from the Darbar to the officers anid soldiers in 
Kashmir, exhorting thom to uxert themselves und do wood servicer 
at the bidding of the Shaikh, without fear of consequences, and pro- 
mising in that case, that thoy should be continued in service when 
they came to Lahore ; (¢) the ovidence of Puran Chand corroborating 
the statement of the Shaikh. as to the nature of the communications 
which passed between Raja Lal 8ingh and the Shaikh, through him, 
his confidential agent at Lalore, and ax tu the authenticity of the 
decumonts produced ; and (e) the evidence of Diwan Hakim Kai, a 
contidential servant of the Durlar, who was deputed from Lahore 
in August, 1846, to bring away thie Shaikh from Kashmir.! 


1 The evidence of Dinan Hakim Nai bed pe rath On og mpl ii 
Kashenir in axjpoenes af the Hritish suthurit i the ity Darker ty 
aul A Seca airy ‘to briny awar the Sladkb. hw lated im his evidemes 
that he reculred sccrat instructions from Maja lal Siegh, dinwting him tu odd 
and agalet the Shaikh, who hal been written to by tho Maja to potey dbturhaners 
in the Erovince.—Panjab Govermmeat Kecord=, [ree List Volume IX, Serial 
Mo. 253, dated the th Isoombe, 1616. From F. Gorrie to H. 4. Lawrence, 
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The circumstances stated in the defence bore very little on the 
matter at issue, The only facts stated ware (a) the orders given by 
the Darbar to the Shaikh to evacuate the Provinee ; (b) the pareane 
sentto Diwan Hakim Rai to proceed on his mission ;and (¢)the practice 
of not employing au agent to write the letters addressed to his master, 
Tho firat two of these were admitted but they did not affect the case ; 
and the third was satisfactorily disproved by a document admitted to 
be trie, 

Upon full deliberation and consideration of the evidence and the 
statomonts, the Court of Inquiry recorded their unanimous opinion 
that it was established and proved beyond doubt, that the Wazir, 
Raja Lal Singh, did encourage Shaikh Imam-ud-Din to excite disturb- 
ance in Kashmir, and to oppose the occupation of the Province by 
Maharaja Gulab Singh; and that he did encourage the troops 
in the Provinee to aid the Shaikh in the late rebellion. 


Mr. Frederick Currie explained to the members of the assembly, 
after the verdict was given, that it was not the intention of the 
Governor-General to consider the misconduct of the Waxir ag a 
violation of the Treaty of Peace, and as involving the termination 
of the relations of amity which had been established between the 
two Governments, and that His Lordship would consent to accept 
the deposition of Raja Lal Singh as an atonement for his attempt 
to infringe the Treaty by secret intrigues and machinations. 


It wus manifestly impowible that the Government of the 
Maharaja could be carried on with any prospect of «uecess by one 
who had proved so faithless to His Highness’ interests, or that the 
British Government could continue to act in concert with one who 
had so yrievously offended them." 


The Ministers and the principal Sardars acknowledged, more 
candidly than might have been expected, the impossibility of the 
Raja any longer being the Wazir; and his deposition once determined 
on, he seamed to pass altogether from their minds, or only to be re- 
memberud us a large jogirder, whove invome must be recovered to the 


4 Panjab Government Kecords Prom List Volume IX, Serial No, 306, dated 
> Ue Oo From PF. Corrie to HL MM. Lawrenen. 
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State without delay. Diwan Dina Nath, the most practical man in 
tho Ministry, who had singlchanded defensled the Raja in the face of 
facts to the last moment, us soon as tho verdict was pronoupred, 
passed on without remark to the neceseary arrangements for secturing 
his relatives, Misr Amir Chand and Misr Bhagwan Das who held 
extensive districts in the Provineo wml were defauiters te a urge 
amount.+ 


This indifference to the Raja's fate ix to ho accounted for by his 
policy in the Wazarat. Instead of trying, ax any sensibleman in his 
position would have done, to make himself populur with the Sardars 
and * win golden opinions from all sorty of men,” hy wttending to the 
inturests of the Khalsa and administering the revenues with liberality; 
hewaurly took the first step tohis downfall, by aoting ag if ho cousidered 
it certain acl laying up ill-gotten gains against the evil day. He 
discharged as many of the old Sikh soldiers as he could ; and enter- 
tained in their places forvigners from his own country wel Hindustan, 
and while, reducing the jagits of the Sardara on the plea of public 
poverty , he appropriated enormous grants te himsel! or lavished them 
on his relatives and servents. Hix brothers, relations and servants 
were all largely provided for at the expense of the State; though 
whon he found, by orders from Henry Lawrence from Simla in July 
and August 1846, that Government would net permit him opunly to 
appropriate ten Ines of rupecs of jagire for the payment of his own 
*Body-guard, he denied all intention of so doing, He refruined from 
having the Sanads, which hud heen prepared ixsued—-hut by private 
orders he regularly received the proceeds of these jagirs aud paid 


—— -- EE ES a Se = eS 


+ Panjab (iovernmont Fteverds, Pross List Volume LX, Serial No. 305, dated 
tho U7th Vovomber, BG, Fron if, M. Lawrence to F. ureio, 

‘Tho Governor-General entirely concurred in the dectsion of the Court and vom 
Grmtul the game, The Gorernertinveral writing to F. Curele ina better ilatnd, 
Bhyruwal Ghat, the 7th Leecorber [ets You sebeeted the beet form aed malo of 
precemiing, atel the invitation piven to the londling Chiefs La ulténd the cxaminathn, 
of tho witness in open Darles, was weil culrulated to antisly all partivs that the 
inquiry would ben ooidgetod in fair ane impartial manner) unl | am wralilied tn 
fied iy your ropart of the Oth instaet received this morning that the (hirts lina qim- 
nimuusly axsonted to ibe Tite ail ive heat tan as Ming sntiefartory to them, ‘Kou 
further state that all the Chinkh were wianimous in asenting tothe immediate departs 
finn of the Raja from the Wasarl, Of have attentively persed the whade af 
documents, | enmcurin the deckion, whieh isclarly jevlitied lo the ovkdenen gal 
Ieontina ft. Panjab Government Kevords, Ips lie Volume 1X, Serial No. 333, 
Qated thy Oth Leceabor lo, Fron Fy Currie te 1, M1, Lawronce, 
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Cortlandt’s and other Battalions, as also some others as his own per- 
sonal retainers.? Asaminister, therefore, the Raja failed to conciliate 
either the Chiefs or the army ; and as a private character, he was 
personally odious to the Sikhs for his intrigues with Ranjit Singh's 
widow. 

One of his invourite projects was the establishment of the "Body- 
guard’ (above referred to), which was to prove faithful, when all 
othors might desert him, It was composed of about 2.000 Afghan 
saware under Sardar Sultan Mohammad Khan of Barukzai, brother of 
Dost Mohammad Khan of Kabul, and four Infantry Reguments of 
Hindustanies with two troops of Horse Artillery, under the command 
ofGeneral Cortlandt. His two brothers appear to have had similar 
bodies of mon at their disposal. The anxicty of the Raja during 4 
few days proceding tho trial had made him draw most of theee guards 
around him within the Palace walls ;and the absurdity of relying on 
guch anti-national supports was strongly exemplified on the oveasion 
of his deposition—when if ever—their devotion should have been shown, 
To Genoral Cortlandt orders were given to withdraw his infantry and 
guns ; to the Barukzai Chief to retire with his savers, and both orders 
were tamoly and unhositatingly obeyed." 


On December 4, on the termination of the investigation and after 
the sentence of “ guilty " had beon pronounced, Honry Lawrence, 
attended by the rest of the Darbar, went to the Palace, and the result 
of the investigation aud’the removal of Raja Lal Singh from the 
Wazarat was communicated to the Maharani by Fagir Nwe-ud-Din 
and Diwan Dina Nath.’ The charge of the Palace was, at this time, 
made over to Sardar Sher Singh Attariwala, brother-in-law of the 
Maharaja, who had gained considerable credit lately hy his spirited 
administration at Peshawar, and active co-operation with Maharaja 
Gulab Singh in suppressing the Kashmir rebellion, Meanwhile, the 


Raja himself was conducted by Lieut. Kdwardes from the tent wherein 


9 





L Panjab Government Mecords, Presa Liat Volume 1X, Horlal Nan, 305, dated 
the 17th December, 1816. From H. M, Lawrenet to F, Currie, 


4 -¢¢hn the nina Toki communitated, aa could be exported, the Maharani 
became greatly outrageous, Panjal Goverument Kecords, f List Volume [X, 
Sorial No. 357, dated the (th Desember ts40, From HM, Lawregee to F. Currbe, 
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the Court was held, to his own honso within the city, cscorted by a 
detachmont of his own ‘ Body-guard *. 


To provent oven the slightest hindraner of public business, the 
powors of Government were, axa temporary arrangement, verted ina 
Council of four, riz., Sardar Te) Kingh, Sardar Bher Singh, Diwan Dinn 
Nath and Fagir Nur-wdl-Din : and cirenlar orders were immecliately 
issued hy the Durbar to all the Kardara in the kingdom, informing 
them of the Wazir'a deposition for treason to his seversign, and 
that no perweas were to be obeyed which did not bear the four 
sdale of the Councal.? 


After tho deposition of the Raja from the Waxurat, it was resolved 
to remove him also from the Lahore State. This was rendered neces 
sary by his intimacy with the Queen-Mother, who leying aside even 
tho last appearances of matronly modesty, had abandoned herself to 
alternate ravings and intriguer— now imprecating, now imploring 
the Sardars, the British Resident, in fact anybody, to restore her 
lover. But it was considered quite inconsistent with the peace of 
the Province that the Rani and the Raja should both remain in it, 
Accordingly, on December 13, 1846, the Raja was removed under 
charge of Lieut. Wroughton of the 12th Native Infantry, ercorted 
hy the 27th Native Infantry Regiment, 200 Sikh sowars and a 
company of Bikh Infantry,* to Feroxepore, ev rowte to Agra in 
British territory, where he lived upon a pension of Re, 2,000 a month 
from the Lahore State * till October 1852, when he was allowed by the 
Governor-General in Council to reside at Dehra Dun in winter ond 
at Mussoorie in summer? of course weder strict surveillance as 


—— 


2 Panjah Government Hecords, Pres List Volume 1X, Serial No, 305, diated 

dhe [7th Teeeember, 40. Brom 11. M. Lawreneo to Pt urrie, 
ant Panjab Caverument Mererds, Press List Volume DX, Herial Xo, 1G, dated 
the Lith Dectmber, 1446, From HL SL, Lavererce te Lieut. W roughte, Itth A. I. 

2 in April HHO, this amount was redeem hy teal f= rt er 
Recorils, Press List Volare XE, Serial Xo, 2. dete ee il Apr, TRS, rem tee 
Hocrotary te the nara af ‘Administ ration, Panjals, do 1, Sb. Flliat, Reerttary to the 
Caveranvlnt af Tealin, with the Geverner-livneral, mgt ; 

4 Panjab Government Meconls, Presa Liat Valume TX, Serlal Su. UE, diated 
the 24th Angoxt, DRA. From: W, Edwardes, Uniler-Seeretary tn the Gnoverument 
of ledia with the Governor-General, Foreign Ipartmont.to Hf. M, Lawrence, 
itexident at Lahore amd Agent, Governor-General, X.-WF. : 

' Paniah Government Heoonds, Press List Volume Al, Serial No, 2005, ilvtel 
the cHith detober, 1652. Fromithe ¢ifg. Seerttary tothe (oevernment of India 
to the Tkoanl of Adminiatration for the Alfoim of the l'nnjnb, 
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before.1 In June 1862, tho Raja potitioned praying to bo 
permitted to return to the Panjab, but his request was not complied 
with.? It was in September 1867, after his death, that his son 
Ranbir Singh was allowed to come to this Province.* 


SS oe 


1 ‘Panja » Cevempuess Renato, Prews Lint ‘Tae X1, Seria] No, 2070, dated 
the Tth December, (852, From t ho Reerotary to tho Government, N. W. Provinces, 
to the Socretary to the Board of Administration, Panjab, 

§ Panjab Government Records, Prems List Volume XX, Serial No. 1780, dated 
tho 7th July, 1862. From the Seerotary to Government, Panjab, to the Commiaxionor 
of the Mocrut Division. 


ab Government Records, Prew Litt Volumo XXI, Serial No. 1763, 
dated the 2ist Soptembor, 1807, From the Secretary to Government, Panjnh, to the 
Seerstary to Government, N.-W. Provinces. 


THE PERSIAN EMPEROR CYRUS THE GREAT, AND THE 
INDIAN “SAKA " ERA. 
Br 
Gynsuan Rat, 
Sanatana Dharma College, Lahore. 
[Paper read 24th Febrvary 1923.) 
(Continued from page TH.) 


There is one other point in this connection which may bo 
mentioned. I have already quoted Varahamihira's Brilatsanhita, 
Chapter VIII, verses 20-21. They are -— 


nat aif «terrae 6 attarteafi: | 

aaetaregata gear frarsregenerreTa: |/201 

aera ga gaquat deter dear favafaes | 

pret acreage rier aera GAT: wT: TATE: 112 II 

it means -—Multiply by 11 and thon by 4 the years that have 
pissed in the Era of tho Soka King. Add to the product 
8589, and divide the resultant by 4750. Then add to the quotient 
the years of tho Saka King, and divide the resultant by 60. Then 
divide the remainder by 5. Tho quoticut is the number of Yugas 
elapsed fram the commencement of Narayani, and the remainder 
are the years in the current Yuga. 


Theec verses evidently give a method for finding out the 
Samvateara year in the G0 year Cyele of Jupiter. Let us apply this 
formula in the first place taking the commencement of the Saka 
Era in 550 B. C., and let us soe what Samvatsara year it gives for 
the present day. I will then apply the same formula, assuming 
that Saka Era began in 78 A.D., and see what results this pives. 
Assuming that the Saka Era is 550 1.U., the present year in this 
Kra is the close of 2481. Multiplying it by 41 we got 109,16), Add 
to it 8589, and we get 117,753. Divide it by 4750, and the 
quotient is 31. Add this figure of 81 to 2431, the preeent day Sake 
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King’s year. That gives 2512. Divide it by 60. The romainderis 52. 
This gives 10 Yugas elapsed and 2 Samvatsaras passed in the 11th 
Yuga. Lot us now apply the same formula with the assumption that 
Soka yearbogun in78 A.D. Then the present Saka year is the end 
of 1853. Multiplying it by 14 we get 81,532. Add to it 8589, and 
we get 0,12], Divide it by 3750, and the quotient is 24. Now add 
this 24 to 1853, the present day Saka Salivahana year. This gives 
1877, Divide it by 60. The remainder is 17. This gives 3 Yugas 
elapsed, and 2 Samvatsaras passed in the 4th Yuga. 


By adopting 550 B. C. as the commencement of the Era, we get 52 
elapsed and S3rd current Samvatsara in the 60 year Jupiter Cycle. 
By adopting 78 A. D, as the initial date of this Era we get 17 clapsod 
and 18th current Samvatsara in this Jupiter Cycle. Now which is the 
correct Samvatsara. Let us look at the existing Almanacs. In the 
Deccan Almanacs the current Samvatsara is Prajapati, the 5th in the 
list, In North India Almanacs the current Samvatsara is Tarana, 
the 18th inthe list. A cursory view would show that the north Indian 
almanacs consider the Salivahana Era to be identical with the Saku 
Era, and the Deccan Almanac Samvatsara is wrong according to the 
formula of Varahamihira. But a closer study of the problem would 
show that neither of these two presont day almanacs is correct. 
There arc according to Surya Siddhanta, 364,220 revolutions of 
Jupiter in a Mahayuga of 4,320,000 years, That gives for cach 
revolution of Jupiter a period of 11°860965154137 years. Multi- 
plying it by 5 we get 60 year Samvatsara Cycle of Jupiter. That gives 
for cach Jupiter Cycle a period of 59°304816 years. From the begin- 
ning of Kaliyuga, thore have so far clapsed 84 such cycles. This 
last cycle ended in Kaliyaga year 4981, Tho current Kaliyuga year 
is 033. That gives us Samvatsara 52, This is exactly the result 
we arrived at by applying Varuhamihira formula on the assumption 
that the Saka King Era began in 550 B. C. 


Now let us examine the question from another point of view. 
Ali modern astronomers arc agreed that the precession of ¢equinoxes 
is 50°26" per annum. Indian Astronomers have calculated that this 
precession of equinoxes, called in Sanskrit, Ayana Gati, is 50° per 


pee ae ate” Ce an a 
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wnnum, ‘The caleulation is so upproximately true, that for all pructical 
purposes, resulta arrived at by them may be taken to be correct. 
From Varshamihira we know, at what point in the ecliptic were 
Winter and Summer Solstices, both at the time when Vedanga Jyotish 
was written, and when Varshamihira himeclf flourished. From 
this we can find out the exact number of degrees hy which the Sol- 
stices in theecliptic hava receded. By dividing this difference by the 
rate of the precession of equinoxes, we can calculate the exact 
number of years which intervened betweon the time of Vedanga 
Jyotish and Varabhamibira. Then again wo know the present position 
of the Solstices, and from this we can calculate the period by which 
we are separated from Varahamiliea. That would definitely fix the 
date of Varahamihira, and then we will be in # position to say 
which Saka Era he is using in his books, In his book Brilat 
Samhita, Chapter I11, verses 1 and 2, he says — 


They mean :—"At one time the Sun's southward course commenced 
op his reaching the middle of Ashlesha, and its northward course 
on his reaching the beginning of Dhauishtha. This must have beet 
the case as we find it se recorded in ancient Sastras, But at present 
the one course of the Sun commences at the beginning of Karka 
(Cancern), and the other at the beginning of Makara (Capricornus.) 
That it is so, and different from what it was at one time, can casily 
be ascertained from actual observation as follows.” 


At the present time the Zodiacal sign of Karka (Cancern) 
begins at 90° of the ecliptic and ends ut 120°. The sign Makara 
(Cupricornus) begins at 270° and ends at 300%, The Nakshatra 
Ashlesha on the other hand begins at 106°--40" and ends at 
190°, The Summer Solstice at the time of the Vedanga 
Jyotish was in tho middle of Ashlesha, that in to say at 
113°—20", and Winter Solstice in the beginning of Dhanishtha, or at 
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3° AY, In 11 the Summer Solstice had receded to « point in 
the Nakshatra, Ardra, i,¢., at 67°—-16’-20" in the ecliptic, and the 
Winter Solstice to « point in the Nakshatrn, Mula, i.c., at 247°—16’-20", 
im the ecliptic, So in 1951 there was a precession of the equinoxes 
to the extent of (115°-—20’)— (67°—-16'-20")=46°—3"-40" which is 
the interval between ourselves and the times of the Vedanga 
Jyotish. Dividing this by 5026" the rate of precession, we get 
3299 years, or 1368 B.C. Mr. Davies and Col. Wilford fix 1391 
B. C. as the date of Vedanya Jyotish. Sir William Jones, Colebrook, 
Weber, B. G. Tilak, and R. C. Dutt also accept this date. Now let us 
sce what is the difference in time between Varahamihira and 
Vedanga Jyotish on the one hand and Varahamihira and our own 
times on the other hand. We have scen above that in his work 
Brihat Samhita, Chapter ITI, verses 1 und 2, Varahamihira says that 
in his time the Sun commenecd his southward course in Karka 
(Cancern). In another work of his, Pancha Siddhantike, Chapter 
TIT, verse 21, ho says -— 


wraatgigrdttaat fate: featariacaer | 
ger cardia area ora: 112211 
Whick means >~-“ When the return of the Sun towards the south 


took place from the middle of Ashlesha, then the Ayana was right. 
At the present time the Ayana begins from Punarvasu.” 


From this we find that in Bribat Samhita Varahamihira distinctly 
says that the Sun commenced his southern course in Karka 
(Cancern). This Zodiacal sign beyins in 90° of the ecliptic, If we 
accept 78 A.D. as the commencement of the Saka Era used by 
him, then 427 Saka is 5054. D., i.c., 1426 years from the present 
time. If we take into calculation the precession of the Equinoxes 
then the Sun in that year should have commenced his southward 
journey at 87°—-11' in the ecliptic. But this point is not in Karka 
(Cancern), but in Mithuna (Gemini). The last pointin Karka, viz., 
90° had been crossed in the year 303 A.D. If this statement of 
Varahamihira is to be believed, then his date must be much earlier 
than the year #03 A. D. Then again in Panch Siddhantika 
Varahumihira says that the Sun commenced his southward course at 
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the end of the Nakshatro, Puuorvasn, which means o point ii"--2F 
in the ocliptic, or in other words we must take the time of Vorslmuni- 
hire 259 yours earlier still, fe, to G4 A.D, 


The only portion of Punurvasu which is comnion, with the Zodia- 
cal sign of Karka (Cancern) is becween 4) degrees and {8°21 So it 
appears at the time when Pancha Siddhantike was written, Sunumer 
Solstice may have taken place at 91°—w0", and Winter Solstice at 
973°", This means that the difference between Varahamihira and 
Vedanga Jyotish is 2) degrees of the ecliptic, and between Varaba- 
mihira and our times, 20°—3’40", Reducing them into years, we 
get 1432 years interval between Varahamihira und Vedanga Jyotish, 
and 1866 yeurs interval between Varaliamihira and our own times, 
Se the date.of Varahamilira is 1442-1368 or 1i¢h1-1866 ; ie, G4 A.D. 
jn one ease and O54. ). in the other case, The difference of one 
year is due te fractions invelved in calculations, Brom the positions 
of aolstices in the ecliptic thus given by Varalumilira, and recorded 
by him in his own hooks, Brilwt Sumbita and Fouche Siddhantike, 
we find thet he must have flourished in the first century A. D. 
He may bea century enrlier still, for a difference: of even u cegree 
and o half in the ecliptic means an interval of more than a century. 
We have already seen that acconling to Ameraja, Varahamibira 
died in S00 inthe Saka King Era. Hf we take 54008, C. ax the com- 
mencement of this Era, then his death must have taken place in dl 
B. C., which is quite reconcilable with the results arrived at by cal- 
culating eyuinoctial positions. ‘The equinoctial position in 41 Bc. 
was M24", Le., the first half of the first quarter of Pushyn Nak- 
shatra, or very near the end of Punarvasu Nakshatr. In 129 B. C. 
which is arrived at by deducting 427 the basie figure of Varaha- 
mihira from 550 B.C. the Era of Cyrus the Great, the cquinoetial 
position was 93° —64'-51", again the first quurter of Pusliya Nak- 
shatra not very far from the end of Punarvasu. 


In thia connection itanay also be pointed out, that we can find an 
explanation for the figure 427 aged by Varahamibira in his calculations, 
not) minus 427 is 1 B.C. We have just seen that his late of cleat 
ig41 B.C, So it is clear 427 cannot be the date of the hook Pancha 
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Siddhantika, for he cannot be expected to have lived 82 years after 
writing his book, which cannot be the carlicst one of his works. 
There is no evidence to show that 427 is the date of his birth. Then 
again it cannot be shown that 427 was the year when according to his 
calculations the precession was put at Zoro, nor we are told there was 
any great conjunction of plancts in this ycar, as was the case with 
thecommencement of Kaliyuga. Why should have Varahamihira then 
selected the figure 427. I have shown above that it cannot represent 
the year 05.A.D. Let us see if by adopting 550 B.C. asthe com- 
mencement of his Saka Kra, 123 B. C. represents some historical 
event. If we look at the anciont History of Persia, we find that the 
Parthians became independent of the Greek Empire, in about 250 
B.C. This Parthian dynasty lasted till 225 A. D. We also know 
that one of the kings in this dynasty, Mithradates I conquered Taxila 
in northern Punjab in about 138 B.C, But he was killed by 
the Yuichis in 136 B. C. He was succeeded on the Parthian 
throne by Phraates Li, who ruled till 127 B, C. He was followed 
by Artabanu II, who ruled only 4 years, and diced in 123 B.C, 
In 123 B. CG. Mithradates II ascended the Parthian throne, 
and ruled for sufficiently long time till 83 B. C. It appears 
that from 136 B. C. to 123 B. C. during a period of 13 years 
the Parthian Empire was under a shadow, for within a period of 15 
years it had 4 kings, on its throne. But it seems before 136 B.C. 
under Muthradates I and after 123 B.C. under Mithradates LI, 
the Empire had stable government, The first monarch ruled for 38 
years and the second for 35 years. Both were greut conquerors, and 
both extended the limits of their empire, The first was little known 
in India, for within 2 years after his conquest of Taxila, hedied. But 
the second Mithradates had made extensive conquests from the very 
beginning of his reign, and he also ruled for a sufficiently long time 
to have become widely known. We know from Indian History 
that during this period the Parthians had extensive territories in 
India, They were in occupation of western India as well. To the 
people in Malwa and its capital Ujjain they were well-known. In 
fact the Indian tradition has it, that it was a king of Ujjain, Vikra- 
maditya, who defeated the Sakas in 57 B.C. About this time we 
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again find that there isa quick succession of short lived kings in 
Parthia. After the death of Mithradates IL im 88 B, C. and before 
the death of Mithradates [JI in 56 B. C.,there were in $2 years as many 
as 4 kings in Parthia. It is quite possible that during this period they 
were defeated in India, Becauge Mithradates I] was a powerful king 
well-known in India, it is more than probable that Varahanuhira took 
this king's date of coronation as the date for calculations in his astro- 
nomical works, We mustalso remember that the rise of the Parthian 
Empire in circa 200 B, C, was a result of a patriotic movenient against 
the domination of the Greeks, who had overthrown the ancient 
Porsian Empire of the Achmmedians in 45] B. C. Tt should not there- 
fore be surprising, if the Parthians revived the Era of their ancient 
national hero, Cyrus the Great. This Era 1 have tried to show 
began is 650 B.C. There was an interval of 427 yeurs between the 
epoch of Cyrns, and the coronation of Mithradutes H, The Achwme- 
dians had established an empire in India, and 90 did the Parthians. 
The Era of the Saka king Cyrus was known to the Tnlians, a is 
testified by the astronomer Ganga the elder, and the new Baka king 
Mithradates II was as 1 have shown a contemporary of Varshamulir. 
There is under the circumstances nothing surprising, when we find 
him adopting the figure 427 for the purposes of his culewlations. 


So from the writings of Garga the elder, Varuhamilira, Kalidavs, 
the Astronomer, Bhattotpala, and Bhaskaracharya, we are diven to 
the conclusion, that the Saku Era mentioned by these authorities ie 
not the one counted from 78 A. D., but from 550 B. 0, This coes not 
necessarily mean, that no Era commenced in 74 A, D. What | am try- 
ing to establish is, that there were more than one Saka Keos. On Sith 
B.C. which was called the Era of Sake kings. The other was of 78 
A. D. which waa the Era of Salivahana, the Decean King well-known 
to Indian tradition. It is notorious that the Huna invasions of 
India in the 5th and 6th centuries A. D. disorganised Indian society 
completely. We know that before the rise of the Chalukyas in the 
Decean, there isa blank inthe history of that part of the country, for 
several centuries. In northern India also, there was before the rise 
of Harshavardhana of Kanauj, a blank in the history for more than a 
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century. Lathe modern period too, between the fall of the Mughals, 
and the rise of British power in India, society had been disorganised 
to such an extent, that the people of Ludia had lapsed into illiteracy, 
and the early British rulers had to take special stepx to promote 
Oriental Learning. Our knowledge of our own ancient literature, had 
contracted so much that we had forgotten cven our greatest of 
Emperors like Asoka, Chandragupta and Samudragupta. It is no 
wonder then, that after the cataclysm of Huna invasions, Indians 
lost to w very great extent a knowledge of their past. It seems after 
society was again reorganised in the 7th and Sth centuries A. D., 
Indians mixed up the 2 Sakas, the Saka Salivahana, and the Era of 
Saka King. Salivahana was remembered in the Deccan as an 
Emperor of the South. So here the Saka Bra began to be associated 
with him. In northern India, Vikramaditya was remembered as the 
Emperor of the North. So here the Saka King’s Era was forgotten, 
and Vikrama Bra associated with his name spread in these parts. 
But Vikramaditya is still remembered as Saka-Ari or enemy of the 
Sakas, 


The next question to settle is, when wax this Era of the 
Saka Kings introduced into India, and who introduced it. On 
this point I can offer no definite explanation. Bat some few 
points might le mentioned in this connection. We know that Darius 
Hystaspes, the 2nd Persian Emperor after Cyrus the Great, who ruled 
from 521 B, 0, to 485 B.C, conquered the uorth western portions of 
India in about 510 B. C. Herodotus, the Greek historian, tells us that 
India formed the 2th Satrapy of the Empire of Darius. We are also 
told that in the time of Darius, a Greek Admiral Skylax by name, 
traced thecourse of the river Indus, right upto the place where it falls 
into the sea, and that he navigated the coasts of the Arabinn Sea, 
Porsian Gulf, and the Red Sea. Prom this we can infer, thatthe entire 
Indus Valley, consisting of modern Sindh, western Punjab, Frontier 
Province, Baluchistan and Afghanistan formed part of the Persian 
Empire. There is some evidence to show that Persian influence had 
during the Aclwmedian occupation of this country penctrated so far 
south ax Gujrat (Kathiawar). From the well-known Rock Inscription 
at Girnar, in Kathiawar, we learn that the famous Sudarshana lake 
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waa first constructed by Chandragupta, and that supplemental water 
ehannels were constructed by Asoka, under the superintendence of his 
representative, Raja Toahaspa, who was then Viecroy of this part of 
the country. The name Tushasyn ia certainly a Persian name. It 
means thateven in the time of Asuka, who enjoyed an almost universal 
wvercignty in Indin, Persian influence in the country hid survived 
to auch an extent, aa to enuble a Persinn te wttnin the position of a 
Viceroy of such an important Division as western India. Tt may be 
pointed out that inthe time of Asoka, Ujjain was the capital of western 
ludis, and Gujrat (Kathinwar) was within the territory of this vice- 
royalty. Itmay also be mentioned in this connection, that the 
edicts of Asoka discovered in Shoahabaggarhi (Peshawar), and 
Mansethra (Hazara), are written in Kharoshtiseript. This means that 
in the time of Asoka, Porsinn influence lind survived in northern 
India also, The Kharoalti script contains many letters of the Ara- 
macnn soript. We know that the #yrians and the Chaldeans used 
this soript in their trade and official hnsiness. The entire official 
clnas in the old Assyrian, Babylonion and Median kingdoms, carried 
on their official work in this script and when these kingdoms wero 
superseded byand merged in the all embracing empire of the Porsians, 
the officials of this empire also carried on their work in the same old 
Aramaean script. When a portion of Indian was annexed to the 
Persian Empire, the Persian officials, and later on the Persian eda- 
ented Tndian officials too, used the same Aromaean soript, and it was 
thus introduced into northern India. [t is certain, Khoroshti script 
was introduecd inte India several centuries before the Parthians and 
Seythians invaded it. The Indian territory within the Persian Empire 
must have been an extensive une, for we are told by Herodotus, that 
the Indian Satrapy paid 360 talents of gold por annum, the largest 
amount of tribute, paid to the Emperor, In the presence of all this 
evidence, it cannot therefore be denied that Persian influence in 
northern and western India during this period was really great. It 
is just possible nay probable, that the Ert of the Saka Ring Cyrus 
the Great, was introdneed into Unedlia during this period, amd it 
remained current in north-weatern and western portions of the 
country. Tndia came into contact with the Western Greek world in 
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the time of Chandragupta. This contact continued in later times, as 
is shown by the Rock Inscriptions of Asoka. The Persians were also in 
contact with the Grecks, We may, therefore, take it that Indian 
astronomers became acquainted with the Babylonians during the 
Achwmedian period ond with Greek and Roman astronomy of the 
Alexandrian School for the first time in the time of Asoka. This 
contact must have continued in later ages, for on the rise of the 
Parthian Power, the Indian trade must have diverted from the middle 
Rastorn Countries to the Arabian and Red Seas, It is therefore not 
surprising that Varahamihira should in his Pancha Siddhantika 
talk of Romaka Siddanta. 


Furthermore, it may be mentioned that within a century of the 
death of Asokn, the Parthian Kings established their rule not only 
in Nothern India, but also in Sindh and Western India as well 
Mithradates I, the Parthian King, took Taxila in 138 B.C. Mithradates 
II who ascended tho Parthian throne in 124 B. C. was a very power- 
fol king, and he certainly held very large portions of India within 
his empire. Varahamihira thus must have been contemporaneous 
with Mithradates II and his successors, and he could not have been 
unacquainted with the Persians and their Era. This is of course on 
the assumption that the year 427 used by Varahamihira was of the 
Saka King Era commencing in 550 B, C., and was actually the year 
of coronation of the Parthian King Mithradates II. If, on the other 
hand, Saka Era mentioned by him was 78 A. D., then certainly the 
rule of Persian Kings and Persian influence in India, would be far 
distant from him, about 4 or 5 centuries earlier. Moreover, at this 
time Huna invasions were taking place, and no one could think of 
using the Fira of the Saka Kings, whether it was 550 B. C. or 78 A. D. 
In 600 A. D. even Salivahana had receded into the dim past, and 
there would have been no motive for Varahamihira, a native of 
Northern India, to use Saka Salivahana, the Era of a South Indian 
King. For this reason too I must hold, that Varahamihira used 
the Saka Era of 550 B. C. 


One word more in this connection, I have mentioned above, 
that the Saka King Era of 550 B, C. was introduced into India, possibly 
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during the period of Persinn Rule in this country, But I may point 
out my conclusion does not rest on this argument alone. It is not 
necessary thata foreign era should be introduced into a particular 
country only during a period of foreign rule, No Kuropenn power 
ins 50 far established ita rule in Japan, and yet in 1873, that 
country adopted the European calendar, Wuring the Achwmedian 
period, the Persian Empire was the greatest. power in the world, It 
had within its confines the ancient lands of Babylonia and Kgypt, 
and it was at this time a contre of the then civilised work], Indin 
was the next door neighbour of this magnificent Empire. Even if 
Persia had not conquered any portion of Indin, it would not have 
been matter for surprise, if tealers, ustronomers, pocts and other edu- 
eated people of India, who admittedly had intimate rolationa with 
Babylonia and Egypt, mentioned the Era of Cyrus in their books 
or remembered the yoar when Cyrus established his Empire. Thore 
is now evidence of the existence af more tan one Saka Era in India. 
Mr. Ston Konow who has edited Kharoshti inscriptions found in 
India, saya that the Saka Era mentioned in these inscriptions 
beging in about 88 B.C, So it is clear the Era of 78 A. D, is not the 
only Saka Era, 


But it may be pointed out, nothing so fur is known in the western 
world about the establishment of an Era hy Cyrus the Great, That 
id unfortunately truce, Jf Herodotus and Xenophon had not told us 
something about the geeut Persian Empire, established by Cyrus the 
Great, wo should have known nothing about it cither, There are 
hardly any Persian records to give us the history of this magnificent 
Empire, It is only in recent times that some corroborative evidence 
in aupport of the statements of Herodotus have become available by 
the decipherment of Cuniform inseriptions of Darius Hystaapes, the 
Babylonian chronicles of the reign of Nahonidus, and the Babylonian 
proclamation of Cyrus the Great. The entire history of the mighty 
empires of ancient.Assvrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, the Hittites, 
and the Mittanians, have only im recent times begun to be known, 
Preaent day investigations by Indian Parsis have shown that Darius 
Hystaspes did use some Era, and a distinctive kind of calendar 
coming from times even older than his. 
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It may be said that at such an early time as 550 B.C, the system of 
counting by Eras had not perhaps been discovered. But that is not 
correct. The Greeks had begun to count by the Olympiads, and this 
Era began in 776 B,C, The Romans counted by an Ern heginning in 
753 B. C. which is supposed to be the year when Rome was founded, 
Tho Babylonians used an Kira which began in 747 B,C. This Era 
was started by King Nabonassar. Here was an example where a king 
established an Era, The Porsians were the next door neighbours of 
the Greeks and the Babylonians. The latter were a great commercial 
and literary people, and their commercial activities extended 
all over the then civilised world. The Babylonians are also known 
as great astronomers, It cannot I think be seriously contended, that 
the ancient Persians were unacquainted with a system of chronology, 
fixed by Eras, The empire established by Seleucus on the ruins of this 
Persian Empire, brought into being 2 new Era, which is counted from 
312 B.C, Iam sure this Era of Seleucus must have displaced the 
previous Era established by Cyrus. When the only sources for the 
histories of the Achwmadian, Parthian, and Sassanian dynasties in 
Persia, are Greek aud Latin writers, it is not surprising that we at the 
present day know nothing about the Fra associated with the Empire 
founded hy Cyrus the Great. 


In India, I claim, we do have a record, however mutilated it may 
be, of the Era of Cyrus, and of Persian Rule in this country. History 
of India tells us that the Persians occupied India at least twice, and 
Indian tradition claims that they were on both of these occasions 
expelled from India, There is one Vikramaditya known us Saka-Ari, 
(enemy of the Sakas), whose Era is 57 B.C. There is another Vikra- 
maditya, known to Indian tradition as Harsha Vikramaditya. Albiruni 
says, his Era was 400 years before the Vikramaditya of 57 B. C. Both 
these Vikramadityas are known to the author of Nepal Vanshavali, 
Ifthat ix the case, and there is no autlicient reason to doubt it, 
thon in connection with Persia, we should have in Indian History, 
and in Indian tradition, the following important dates —- 


nw) B.C. ‘The Rea of Saka Kings, associated with Cyrus the 
(treat. 
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510 B.C. Conquest of Northern and Western India by Darius 
Hystaspes. 

457 B.C, Defeat of the Persians by Haraha Vikromaditya, 

138 B.C, Conquest of Northern Punjab by the Parthian King 
Mithradates T. 


123 B.C. Accession to the Parthian throne of Mithradutes IT. 
O7 B.C. Second defent of the Persinns, this time by Vikroma- 
dityn., 


78 A.D. Overthrow of Vikramaditya by Salivalona. 


Under this scheme of chronology, the Kira of 74 A.D. is reduced 
to the position of a South Indian Era, introduced in commemoration 
of the victories of Salivahana. I believe 78 A.D. is not the only 
Saka Er, There is another Saka Era heginning in 550 B.C., and 
atill another one, according ta Mr. Ston Konow, which began 
in@6 B.C. think we have so far been mixing up together, these so 
many Saka Eras, In my humble judgment, the entire muterial on 
this subject requires careful re-exumination. There are now HM) to 
700 dates in Saku Era collected from various inscriptions, J have 
classified these dates into three categories. In the firet category, 
I have put those dates, which mention only the word “ Saka." In 
the second category, 1 have put thom dates, which mention along 
with “Saka the word “Salivahana.”” In the third category, I 
have put only those dates, which mention the exprosion “ Sakendra~ 
kala,” or “Saka-bhupa-kala,” or“ Saku-nripa somaya,” which certain 
anch words a* mean “Saka King.” It would be better if all these 
dates be subjected to a thorough examination, of course taking into 
fall consideration the Tndion tradition, on the subject. Inseriptions 
bearing dates subsequent to 1100 or 1200 Saka need not be examin- 
ed, for such later dates must bea long time after the Huna invasions. 
If the whole thing is re-exumined in this manner, I am sure, Indian 
tradition and the resulta of modern scientific investigation will be 
found to be recourilable, By accepting the Era of Saka King to 
have begun in i) B.C, we bring down the dates of Vikramaditya, 
Kalidasa and Varahamihira, from the Oth century A.D. to lat 
century B.C., and Bhaskarachorya from 12th century A.D, to 6th 
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century A.D. Bhattotpal is brought down from 10th century 
A.D. to 4th century A.D. This no doubt upsets the present day 
scheme of chronology, but if scientific investigation requires us 
to modify our previous views, more so when the results of such 
investigations enable us to reconcile them with Indian tradition, I 
think we should be quite ready to change our views, 
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THE MULTAN OUTBREAK AND THE TRIAL OF 
DIWAN MUL RAJ. 
Br 
Brita Ram Eoutt, 


(Continued from page 18), 
Mul Ray's triai—Alat May 1419.—In the meanwhile, Diwan Mul 


Raj had been bronght to Lahore (20th February). It was decided that 
ho should be tried for the munler of Mr. Agnew and Licutenant 
Amlerson. The hands of the Governument were, however, otherwise 
too full with more pressing work and it was not before the month of 
May that a Commission, consisting of Mr. C. G. Mansel (President), 
Mr. R. Montgomery aml Licutenant-Golonel Penny* (members), was 
appointed to try Mul Raj for the “murder of Mr, Apnow and 
Lieutenant Anderson.” Mr. Loring Bowring was appointel to conduct 
the prosecution and (Captain Hamilton,f assisted by Mr. Girdhuri 
Lal, represented the defence, Captain J. A. Wakefield and Maulvi 
Rajah Ali were appointed recorders of the proceedings in English 
and ‘native languages,” respectively. 

The Commission began its sittings in the Diwan-i-Am, in the 
citadel of Lahore, at 7 o'clock on the morning of the +)st May.t As 


* Colonel Ponny war substituted for Mrigadior Godby who was mnable to attened 
on neotunt of severe inalisposijion, This was olen one reason why thr trial war 
delayed, Hegarding the appointment of the Commirsion and (th proromne), ete, wee 
Gavernment of India letter No. 174, dated 26th April 1849, Punjab Hoard of 
Administration letior, dated 1éth May, Government of Todin letter No. 210, dntecd 
24th May, andl Punjab Board's reply dated 28th May 1840. 

+ Captain Hamilton of the d4th Native Taf warnacting ot Depa Commis 
dionerin the Panjab, Hisserviecs were seeurtel after Mr, John Lawrence eel Werhert 
Eararies had declined to accept Mul Rnj's ito defen him, ft appearadrons 
the vornncular correspondences thatTtaja Dina Nath and Diwan Hattan Chand were 
ales roqueated bono as Mul Real's counsel, but they declined on the around of preawure 
afwork. In {net, tho Governor-General dealpod “to employ ony the native aponey 
tecond et dofenes al disappeared of the appoiniment of a Meith officer (Captain 
Saati eae for Mul Raj,—-ride Goverament of Tris letter Ne, 210, 24th 
May 1A40. 

The Tiwan-im is a apsclous building of the old Btughat duye inthe citadel 
ef Lahore, Tt-was specially fitted up for the oocaeion by Mr. John Lagin,—soe page 
14" Login ond Deeep Singh aml ales Bohon Lal's THary,dojter V, rage 10d. 
The Jediaz Nees, Londen, dated dat duly (240, givee the following note :—- 

[The Ein) was condectel im the Diwan-l-Am or Holl of the Tiarhar, which 
presented a very imposing appearance. ‘Two aides of tho rained platform, 
an Which were mented the members of tho Commission, the eminpel for the 
promocation anddefenee, prisoner, Engilah neeorder, ete.,.cte., were lined 


with , Eurepean and Native, Onesido was set apart and poo. 
giited with gente for spectaters, who were wot, howereT,eo GamMcPOus oe 
might karo heen oz from the intercet attaching te the trial. A fea 


ladies and eevern] Bikh Sardara ed pole were present anal the eeptre of the 
large hall wae nearly filled with natives.” 
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ordered by the Governor-General, the proceedings wore carried on in 
the open court.* Mul Raj was present in court throughout the trial. 
The order of the Governor-General having been read out, the Presi- 
dent and members of the Commission along with the recorders were 
duly sworn in. 


Charges aginst Mul Raj.—The prisoner was then publicly arraign- 
ed by tho President on tho following three charges :— 

(a) That he did positively enact and instigate the murder of 
Mr. Patrick Vans Aguew and Lioutenant William Anderson, 
which murder was committed at Multan on or about the 
20th day of April 1848, by his troops and followers ; 

(b) that he was an accessory hefore the fact to the murder by 
his troops and followers of the said P. V. Agnew and 
William Anderson ; 

(c) that he was an accessory after the fact to the murder by 
his troops and followers of the said P. V. Agnew and: William 
Anderson and that he approved of the act and rewarded the 
murderers. 

Mul Raj pleads wot guilty—On being asked by the Court to plead 
to the charges Mul Raj pleaded “ not guilty.” 


The Prosecution opens the case—Mr. L. Bowring opened the case, 
and, on behalf of the Prosecution, he urged, among other matters, 
that Mul Raj, though too late for his wish to bear fruit, repented of 
his decision to resign, and, therefore, prepared to resist the transfer 
of the charge of his Nizamat when the new Governor and his compa- 
nionsarrived in Multan, and that, on their arrival, the Diwan neglected 
the customary forms of civility to the Governor-designate and to the 
British officers. That the Diwan’s conduct after Mr. Agnew was 
assaulted and wounded by Amir Chand was totally opposed ‘ to what 
humanity or common attention would dictate.’ Instead of attending 
to Mr. Agnew or making any attempt to capture his assailants, 
the Diwan rode off at full speed to his own residence, in spite of 
the fact that he had from 200 to 300 troopersat his back at the 


* Itules were drawn up hy the order of the Governmont to regulate attendance 
of the visitors in the Court rowan, 
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time. Mul Raj's subsequent conduct, said Mr. Bowring, was hostile, 
for he not only employed his own forces, but, by offor of tempting 
bribes and promises, he even sedueod the Lahore troops from thoir 
allegiances. It was further urged by the prosecution counsel that 
oven supposing Mul Kaj gave no positive instructions to the effect that 
he intended to resist the transfer of authority, thore could be littl: 
doubt that he must have used such expressions as would lead his troops 
to suppose that such was his wish and design, for, otherwise, it 
aeomed highly improbable that all these mon should have been seized 
hy sudden impuleo without any orders from their master. 


The Defrace- -At the cloeo of the Prosecution evidence, the accused 
was called upon te enter on his defence and Captain Haruilton pro- 
Quce ten wityeases on behalf of the defones. It took the court four 
days to renord the defence evidence, On the Sth day Captain Hamil- 
ton addressed the court. Considering the fact that Captain Hamilton 
was nota lawyer by profession, the manner in which he pre-ented the 
case for the defence devs no smull credit to him personally, as also to 
those who were responsible for the selection. Throughout the anxiuus 
daya of his trial, Mul Raj must have felt that, whatever the verdict of 
the court might be, he could not have done better if he had placed his 
brief in the hands of the ablest man of his own choire.* Captain 
Hamilton began with discussing and criticixing the proseoution evidence, 
After carefully examining the statement of each witness, he pointed 
out material discrepancies in their statements. He further remurk- 
ed that the major portion of this evidence was hraray and as 
auch, inadmissible and not worthy of a moment's credit. He denoune- 
ed the ovidence produced hy the prosecution before the court as in 
the main no better than “foul heaps of falsehood and perjury.” 
He pointed out that, with the single exception of Mr. John Lawrence, 
all the witnesses were men of no worth or status in life, They were 
rather men without a job or men who gave evidence in the hope that 
they would thereby be ablo to secure batter joke at some future 
time. 


ees Ee ES LE 


* to hia wife (Jue Wh, Isai), Sir dohn Login sleo expretece his 
pe lest fee aired ity abown by Captain Hamilton in the conduct of 
east, — eo page 105, Login and Doloop Singh.” 
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Theory of accident.—Cuptain Hamilton next dwelt on the all- 
important question of the murder of Messrs. Agnew and Anderson 
and tried to show that, in its oriyin, the attack was a mere matter 
of accident, The passago over the bridge which the party was cross- 
ing at the time of the attack, he urged, was nurrow and crowded and 
consequently it was far more likely that the spear was thrust into 
Agnew’s body by a sudden turn of Amir Chand or that Agnow was 
struck by the spear because of his horse taking a slight swerve.* Mr, 
Agnew gave a blow with his riding whip to the assailant or some other 
person by whom he supposed le had been struck. This was resented 
and was returned with a sword cut. Tho soldicry was oxcited and 
inflamed into « popular insurrection and military revolt. He put 
special emphasis on the theory of accident as the root cause of the 
assault and observed that tho alleged attack was neither proconcerted 
nor premeditated. It was furthor urged that there was no complicity 
or motive on the part of Mul Raj in so far as he sent Raizada Tulsi 
Ram explaining his inability to visit the wounded English gentlemen 
and ontreating them to be on their guard against the mutincers. “ The 
hest oxculpation of the Diwan,” argued Captain Hamilton, “ was 
to be found in the declaration of Mr. Agnew that he did not consider 
Mul Raj in any manner implicated in the attack, and that he believed 
the disturbance to be a popular tumult and mutiny.”{ With regard to 
tho absence of motive on the part of Mul Raj, the counsel remarked 
that no evil motive could be ascribed to the Diwan, who had repeatedly 
shown his anxiety to be relieved of the charge. Long before the 
arrival of the Governor-designate, Mul Raj had dismissed his super- 
fluous troops and disposed of the stores required for the support of the 
garrison, had paid off the arrears of revenue due from him and had 
already remitted a portion of his own savings to Amritsar. Morcover, 
tho Diwan stood is in the — of those in creed isi is borne 


- rho proclamation lacued b dhe tests, which eumepeiied Mr. from 
Lahory: mak om sulaoyneatiy joined Mal Raj; alae represents tho nt of Mr. 
Agnew at having actel without any sort of provocution, Humour, = 
invented all sorts of stories alleging provocation, Same of these are given in 
temporary ballads, Une such ha al will Le found tranecril ed in Win thentioer ot 
the Mul tan District verte by Sir Edward Maclagan, and another is in the private 

of tho present- 
woe ‘Aunew's letter to Lieut. Edwardes, page 40) of Part 1, Vol. I of this 
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out by the evidence of Mr. John Lawrence) amd hod high hopes want 
expectations of a bountiful provision from the British Govermment— 
hopes and expectations which could not have Lown realised if he lid 
shown tho slightest opposition. 


Motive of the garrison anid citizens to prevent a change of gurern- 
ment—In regard to the outhreak at Multan, Cuptain Haruilton put 
forward the following motives on tho part of the garrison und thee 
citizens to provont a chango of the government. In the first place, & 
foree of 1,500 mon (possibly more) which acoompanicl Mr. Age; 
from Lahore wae much larger than waa required for mere escort 
and it was rightly judged by Mul Raj’s army that stony men Tul 
been bronght to Multan with a view to displace a portion of the gacri- 
son, This would have meant utter ruin toa large portion of Mul Kaj’s 
forces, Secondly, the people of the town had been for more than thirty 
yoats under the government of Mul Raj aud his father. Thoy lad 
prospered under their rule and were doubtless attached to the Diwan’s 
family. Of the British they knew nothing, amd from the Lahore Court 
they must have anticipated oppression and misrule, It waa argued 
thut no deep-laid schemo waa required to rouse the people and the 
military to action. 


Law points urged by Defence Connsel— Captain Hamilton also 
urged various points of law: firstly, that Mul taj after having 
made over the charge had no legal authority in the previnee 5 sucotully, 
chat when the alloped crimo charged against him was committed, 
Mul Raj was nota British subject. The Punjab ul not yet become 
a British province and Mul Raj was, therefore, in no way amenable 
to the jurisdiction of the British courts. Thirdly, the charges 
against him had been drawn up with considerable regard to the techni- 
calities of the British law amd that, according to the Britieh code, 
the punishment for being an accessory after the fact was most sevore, 
whilo under the Native Goverument such an offence would be eoueider- 
ed a more misdemeanour, ant that under the circumstances the 
prisoner was not liable to the* ample praxp of British Law.’ 


# A similar imprexon, very favourshir to Mul Haj, i conveged by Lord 
Tralhousie in a Lotter sallresecil to his frien Sie Geompe Gouget, dated May 
10th, 1848, See Private Lotters of Dalhousie by Baird, page 24. 
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The Prosecution Counsel's reply.—-Mr. Loring Bowring, counsel 
for the Proxeoution, thon mare his reply. Hoe urged that the Defence 
counsel's arguments with regard to Mul Raj’x intentions and motives 
wero neither clear nor convincing. It had been argued that Mul Raj 
had discharged his superfluous troops, disposed of hix stores, paid up 
his revonue arrears, remitted his savings to Amritsar and had, in 
fact, propared himsolf in every way to make over chargo of his offico. 
If ho had dono thix with « view to handing over the province, observed 
Mr. Bowring, it wax strango that the inhabitants of Multan should 
have boon kept ignorant of hix purpose. As the evidence of some 
of the witnoxses for the defence showed, no such intimation was given 
to the people of the placo, Moreover, tho dofence had not put forward 
anything convincing in regard to Mul Raj’s conduct at the time Mr. 
Agnew was sot upon by his men. It was clear from the evidence of the 
defence itself that tho Diwan was present at the time when Amir Chand 
wounded Mr. Agnow. What possible diflioulty, it was argued, could 
there have been in directing the immediate arrest of tho assailant of 
Mr. Agnew # 


Mr. Bowring in the course of his speech next referred to the main 
argument of the defence regarding the subsequent conduct of Mul 
Raj. The essence of the defence story, he said, for the subsequent 
conduct of Mul Raj was that he wax powerless, being a virtual prisoner 
in the hands of his mutinoux troops. Ho was thus in no way rea- 
ponsible for the acts of tho troops, This too, the prosecution argued, 
wax not borne out by facts, Mul Raj had on a previous occasion 
promptly and successfully put down the mutiny when in 1844 his troops 
had risen in revolt for increase of pay. Further, the entire course 
of the siogo rovealod the fact that Mul Raj exercised complete con- 
trol and authority over his troops, and, indeed, but for his master 
mind—«always alert and constantly directing his mon throughout 
tho siege till the capture of the fort~-it would have boon quite impossi- 
blo for any one to keep the garrison in order. This view, contended 
Mr. Bowring, was further supported by the fact that oven when, 
towards tho close of tho siege, the tired and starving troops expressed 
desire to surrender, it was Mul Raj who, raising his voice, had called 
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upon them to hold owt, a command which they had at once oboyed, 
Mr, Bowring then made a few comments on the credibility of the 
dofonce evidence and characterised it ax * meager and unsatisfactory.” 
Tho more weighty points, such as the conduct of Mul Raj on and after 
the occasion of all the officer: taking the traitorous oath, urged the 
counsel, wore loft by the prisoner quite unaccounted for. Raizada 
Tulsi Ram, one of tho chief witnesses, had merely deposed to Ram 
Rang’s exertions to induce the Diwan to visit Mr. Agnew after the 
first attack, and had said that Mul Raj had lost his presence of mind 
and mado no arrangements for stopping the mutiny. The evidence 
of Ram Rang himaclf must naturally be looked upon with suspicion, 
he having been one of Mul Raj's principal officers und his nearest 
rolation.* 


Senteuce pronocuerd tid drive 16i—The cose wax then 
elosed, The court was cleared of visitors and witnesses, while the 
judges sat within closed doors te consider the pros aud cons of the 
ease and frame their judgment. After a few hours’ delilemntion, 
the doors re-opened and the sentence, finding and recommendations 
of the judges were immediately read out te the prisoner and subse- 
quently to the public, They ran as follows > 


«After mature deliberation and consideration und having 
duly weighed the evidence for hath the prosecution and the defence, 
and what the advocate and rahi! of the prisoner have urged im his 
couse, the Commission are of opinion that the prisoner Mul Raj, late 
Governor of Multan, ia of the— 


First charge... ee + Guilty, 
Second charge .. ge .. Guilty, 
Third charge .. a8 .. Guilty, 


und do therofore sontence him to suffer death. But the Conunis- 
sion direct that the execution of the senteure, in compliance with 
the instructions of the Right Honourable the Governor-General of 
India, be suspended pending orders of the Governor-General of India. 


Se +See 2 ee — = — mE 


* Ram Rang wae married to Mul btaj's firet cousin, 
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Further, the Commission earnestly recommend the prisoner to mercy 
as being the victim of cireumstances.'"* 


Sone olvercations on Uhe trial—The trial of Mul Raj attracted 
a good) deal of public attention at the time, As we hove had occasion 
to remark before, the procecdings of the trial wore reported in the 
English Press both in Indin und in Kugland. As was natural to expect, 
in an atmosphere of intense feclings, which the Sikh War had 
created, some severe comments were mado even when the case was 
sub judies. A correspondent writing under the pecudonyin of 
* Dltor ” in the Friend af Jecia aceased Mul Raj of * grossest cruelty 
and treachery,’ while another writer described him as a ‘ daring 
malefactor’ who deserved no sympathy. But if Mul Raj had many 
actusors, he had also some sympathisers who regarded him aa neither 
a murderer nora villain, but a weak, timid man forcibly placed at 
the head of the revolt by his muatinens troops and as anch, deserving of 
pity—‘ a victim of cirewmnstances.” 


Wo have the opinions of some conlemporary writers—persons 
capibls of making shrowd oletrvalion of men aml events, porsons 
who had had opportunities of studying Mul Maj’ character at close 
quarters. The most important of these mon is undoubtedly Mr. (Bir) 
John Login. He was appointed Governor of the Lahore Citadel in 
March 1849, andinthateapacity he had the charge of all State prisoners, 
Mul Raj, Chattur Singh, Sher Singh und others, In a letter dated, 
Citadel, June 1th, 1419, Mr. Login writes to hie wife ..........05 
told him (Mul Raj) that Vans Agnew was my dear friewd, and that his 
death waa a grief to me, Hoe oxpreseod himself as more grieved than 
over at the ovent since hoe heard this, and he solomnly avers he nover 


eat the coaclusion of'tha trbal the Drala al sion Ccemeslecess, pukcnllted ‘toe 
rh contingent oxprmce to the voluc of Re, 4008-12-60, incurred in the comlueting 
a ani 
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authorised it, Nor had ho ever encournged his people to attack 
Agnow. Ho oxpressed groat regret for what had occurred, but 
said he was helpless, and so far I believe the evidence does not impli- 
cate him.” 

In another letter, dated June 17th, 1849, Mr. Login again writes : 
*€ The trial of Mul Raj still going on. Ido not think the old fellow is 
anything of the hero they would make him out to be, but rather # weak, 
chicken-hearted fellow, afraid to do what was right and entirely in the 
hands of some resolute villains around him. I do not think he really 
intended any harm to dear Pat Vans Agnew, but he had not moral 
courage enough to put the follows down..........-- _ 


Mr. (Sir) John Lawrence heard of the outhreak on the 20th April 
while he was at Dharamsala. On the sume day he wrote to Sir F. 
Currie: “Bad as Mul Raj’s conduct may have been, I shoukl doubt 
very much if he has had anything to do with the original outbreak, 
Depend on it he has been forced into it by circumstances. He was 
notoriously u timid man, and one of the chief points on which he 
originally so much insisted with me was that he might be allowed to 
got away before it could be publicly known that he had given up the 


Sic Lepel Griffin wrote and published his history of the Chiefs 
and Families of Note in the Punjab in 1865, and, as he tells us in 
the preface, he personally questioned the actors in, and eye-withesses 
of, the ovents described in the book, He further adds that ho has 
hud also special opportunities of personally examining a large num- 
bor of the Chiefs and Sardars with their bards and family priests 
from whom he had gained much new and interesting information. 
Speaking of Mul Raj’s trial, Sir Lepel Griffin remarks: ~ It is not for 
history to praise an unsuccessful rebel, but a careful review of the 
Diwan’s history will show him to have been more unfortunate than 
criminal. It is cortain that when Mr. Vans Agnew first arrived at 
Multan, the Diwan had no intention of rebelling. Had auch been 
his design, he would not have resigned his charge or have given over 
the fort, Itis equally certain that tho first attack on the British officers 
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was without the Diwan’s privity or consent. That attack was either 
an outburst of fanatical hatred on the part of the Muhammadan 
aoldiery, who saw the fort, in which they took 20 much pride, passing 
into the hands of strangers, or it was instigated hy some of the Diwan’s 
officers, who wished to compromise him and compel him to rebel. It 
is probable that he wax onder restraint and unable to command the 
obedience of his soldiers when the Idgah was assaulted and the English 
officers slain, At no time from that fatal day till the arrival of the 
British army before Multan, could the Diwan, with any safety to 
himself, have proposed terms of submission or have sued for pardon. 
He waa surrounded by relatives, friends and troops who depended 
upon him for place and wealth and power, ond who saw in # new 
Governor nothing but ruin to themselves. They determined to force 
Maul Raj to rebel, for hia victory would enrich them, and his defeat could 
not be more injurious to them than his resignation. Diwan Mul Raj was 
not an amiable character, Hoe was mean, grasping, suspicious and 
vacillating, But the crimes of cold-blooded murder and of promedi- 
tuted rebellion cannot, with any justice, be laid to hin charge.”* 


Commutation of sentence—Slal Jely 1618—-The judges while 
pronouncing the sentence of death on Mul Raj had recommended 
him ta the Governor-General of India for mercy as being the * victim 
of cireumatanees,’ “* Lord Dalhowsie,” writes Sir William Les- 
Warner, “ gave anxious consideration to the case, feeling that if the 
crime had been committed while Mul Raj was engaged in hostilities 
asa rebel, he could not be fairly treated as a murderer, since Sher 
Singh and other Sardars had been allowed to yo free. Moreover, 
for the murder of Aynew, the culprit, Godlar Singh, had already been 
sentenced to death. The evidence convinced the Governor-General 
thatthe Diwan had not premeditated the slaughter of the two British 
officers, nor had he instigated the attack upon them as they left the 
fort. No doubt, he was in command of the garrison when the assault 
was delivered on the Idgah where the wounded officers lay, and had 
made no effort to aave them ; he had even rejected their overtures for 
help, and seduced their escort from fidelity. But as it seemed clear 
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that Mul Raj could not in any case have stayed the fury of his fanatical 
followers, Lord Dalhousie gave him the benefit of the doubt, and 
remitting the death penalty, sentenced him to imprisonment for life, 
with banishment from India.’* 


Death of Mulraj—September 1851.——The decision of the Govor- 
nor-General was conveyed to Mul Raj on or about the Slat July 1849. 
But no arrangements were made for hix removal from Lahore till 
January 18, Mul Raj was then taken to Calcutta, probably er 
route to‘ Black Water.’ Onthe mere thought of his dreaded doom, 
Mul Raj's fortitude for once gave way, Ho became indisposed and 
never recovered from his illness. For about a year, he was kept in 
Fort St. William in Calentta, Early in August 1851 he was taken 
seriously ill and it was decided to romove him to Benares. But be- 
fore he reached his destination, Mul Raj breathed his last near Buxar, 
on 11th August at the age of 36. 


~~ a 


* Life of Hopeinel Deliend, Volumo 1. pages 264-65, London, 1904. It may 
be pointed outin this connection thatwhen Sir William recorded his opinion in 1904, 
crip rath wc Lord Dalhousie had noteren tholight oftheday. There papers 
were oditedand published by J. A, H. Bairdin 1011, OneofLord Dalhousic's ttters, 
boaring date Fobruary 5, 1849, contains the following reference to Mul Raj; “1 
cannot hang him, but I will do what he will thinka thousand times worse; I will 
send him across tho soa, what they call the * Black Water” and dread far more than 
death.” (pago 51). This is supported to the very — areference mado b 

Sohan Lal, the Diarist of the Lahore Darbar. Under dato Phagen, 1906 (19¢ 

February 1849), with reference to the Resident's conversation and remarks in the 
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eiz,, afterwarda(he) was pleated to remark that Mul Raj will reach (Lahore) to-morrow 
and will be subsequently deported to Black Water,—page 155, Jiofter V. 
¢ Mul Raj's body was cremated on tho banks of the Ganges, nag omg aoe 
Buxar—ridelottor No, 90, dated 18th August 1851, from R. Lowther, Faq., Commis- 
sioner, Allahabad Division, to the Board of Administration Punjab, 


LUCKNOW IN 1841. 
Er 
Prince Avexis So.Tyrorr. 


(Translated and Edited by H.E. 0. Garrett. 





(Princo Alexis Soltykoff was a member of a distingniched Russian 
family. He made several journeys to India and his descriptions of 
the Panjab, Delhi and the Simla hills have already appeared in the 
Cieil and Military Gazette.) 

Locmswow, Dec. 24TH. 

Tarrived here yesterday at midnight. On leaving British territory 
4 miles from here, I crossed the Ganges on @ bridge of boats and 
ontared 1 wild sandy desert, completely withoutroads. However I 
got on fast, the porters of my palanquin did their work well and after 
twelve miles, I was mot by two troopers of the Reyal police from 
Lucknow who had boon sent to look after me, as the country is not 
very safe owing to tho thygs or atranglers an Indian sect who abound 
in this kingdom.’ These picturesque horsemen were relioved every 
ton miles. As I went on the country became less arid ; but it had 
been quite dark for a long time when I arrived at the capital. Not 
knowing where to go I had myself tnken to the place where porters are 
supplied, the post office in fact, and there, as there was no shelter for 
me, 1 had the palanquin put on the ground in the courtyard and 
having cated some bread and sardines and drunk a glass of wine, I 
wont to sloop in the pelanquin with the idea of calling on the English 
Resident carly in the morning. But at four o'clock in the morning 
before dawn a gontloman called Login,* the medical officer attached 
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to the Residency, came to wake mo. He was full of apologies saying 
that nothing had been known of my arrival and begged me on behalf 
of the Resident to come at once to occupy the room they had just got 
ready for me, oither to sleep or to have a cup of tea and dress, So 
T loft my travelling den and accompanied by the doctor, a nice young 
fellow who had justarrived from Herat, I passed throughseveral dark 
and deserted streets to got to the English Residency, a large mansion 
where I havea big comfortable room. Wien the sun rose 1 went on 
to the torrace from which I saw a magnificent panoram of the city of 
Lucknow, with its mosques, its splendid palaces, its mysterious wooded 
surroundings. But there were no more palin trees here, except here 
and there as in Italy. It was very cold, yet during theday there is a 
fiorce sun which warm ono’s chilled body. One does not know what 
to do, one shivers yot ono must stay in theshade for fear of sunatroke. 
The Resident, Colonel Low,! soon came tomy room in a dressing gown 
with a shawl cap. Hespenks Freuch fluently, at which 1 was much 
surprised as this ismostunusual in India. He was not likea English- 
man atall, but morelikea gonial Frenchman, This hospitable officer 
without any ceremony invited me at once to go through the city on an 
elephant, adding that there was one ready for him every morning at 
daybreak and that he searcely used it. He called out of the window 
and at once I saw the giant quadruped come out of the garden with 
splendid silver gilt heardah, decorated with plates of imitation pre- 
cious stones, diamonds, rubick and emeralds which imetead of being 
inset wore simply hung on the Acwwlah and gave a charming effect in 
the rosy morning sun. This etdah of a very original design was 
composed of two chased silver swans with, as J have said, these plates 
ofimitation precious stones. The harness wasa blaze of gold and red. 
The Mahout was in white with a Kashmir shaw] thrown over him, 
I mounted by means of a ladder and a servant, aleo wrapped in & 
Kashmir shaw], scated himself behind me. Then we ret off, preceded 
by a regular trooper, @ kind of Cossack in curious unifoum. There 
aro always a dozen mounted at the gate of the Residency gurden, 
ready to accompany its inmates. 
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2 Afterwards Goneral Sir J. Low, Kaw. a.c.xs, Military Member of the 
Exceutive Counsell af the Govermor-ioneral during the Mutiny.- Editor, 
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T ontered a large and crowded street. On all sides were beawtiful 
Moorish buildings, with eupolas in the Russian style and countless 
minuets. Horsemen drossed in cloth of gold and Kashmir shawl, 
on fino horses preceded by armed pikemen or swordsmen, other 
nobles carried in open gilded palanquins, smoking silver hookahs, 
and surrounded by servants and preceded by guards on camels capari- 
soned in red and green ; elephants, often several together in whose 
hondahe the rank and fashion of Lucknow, richly dressed in the bright- 
est colours, chatted to ono another ; parties of wild Afghans on their 
huge camels, a great contrast to the fastidious Lucknow people ; all 
this passed by me, At last I reached the end of the street and per- 
ceived a magnificent Moorish gateway above which rose slender 
minarets and gilded cupolas like those of the Ereinlin the wholemaking 
a superb effect against the crowded street before me. On arriving at 
this gate I learnt that it led te into the walled enclosure which the 
old king has chosen for his burial. [ entered and I waa astonished 
to soathat this huge place contained evorything of the most interesting 
and diverting that could be gathered together ; charming Moorish 
buildings, fountains and aviaries containing the most strange and 
beautiful birds. They were still working at one or two of these build- 
ings which are intended to accommodate the citizens of Lucknow on 
public festivals, I entered the laxyest where the mother of the king 
lies in the middle of the principal hall. By the side of the tomb is a 
charming little mosque or rather model of a mosque in silver gilt. 
It is thore that the king also wishes to be buried by the side of his 
mother. The interior of this handsome building is composed of four 
or five apartments with roofs separated from one another ly columns 
and arcades, All this spaco, except that occupied by the Queen's 
tomb, has beon filled with all the most aplendid and striking objects 
of which theking could think, The vaults are adornod with hundreds 
of cut glass lustres in all colours ; silver gilt candelabra stand on the 
marble floor as do strangely carved pulpits also in silver gilt for the use 
of the Mohammadan priests, for the kings of Lucknow belong to that 
religion andareofthe sect of Ali (Shins). Two tigers lifesizein coloured 
glass of an omerald colour, with gold ornaments, coming, I was told, 
from Siam where they were cast ; 0 beautiful silver horse as high asa 
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table held by « beautiful girl in silver, thousands of other things ; 
some rather ordinary arms arrangwl in trophies, a life xize hore in 
painted wood, a representation of the king's favourite charger, made 
by an Englishman in Culentta and richly caparisoned held by the statue 
of the royal groom also in painted wou ; all this mass of richest tinsel 
shines magnificently in the days of Moharram ; the fountains play, 
the birds sing and the whole place ix full of happy crowds, 


In the courtyard or principal garden a sort of screen is placed 
hefore the entrance on which are painted lifexize the favourite servants 
of the king. One of them exactly resembled my guide, a venerable 
old man with a long silver wand in hix hand. He smiled when he 
showed us his picture, which was very like him. 


Thix miniature paradise ix surrounded by a bazar always filled 
with a noisy crowd, and hy stables where ure elephants, and rhinoceros 
captured in the royal forests as well ax enormous tigers and hears shut 
up in large iron cages, placed under the domes or strangely painted 
arcades, 


There is also a large sheet of water surrounded by stone steps and 
grotesquely carved statues. In thix pond « boat on wheels, in the 
form of a large fish, was moving about, It all seemed like a dream. 
T have also seen the royal palave while the king waxaway. One of his 
thrones, for he has many, is a gold platform, encrusted with diamonds 
and worth £220,000, He ia rich, his revenue ix £1,500,000 and 1 have 
heard that if the English took over the state it would be £1 ,000,4H), 
There are 3°0,0 inhabitants in Lucknow. The bazaar ix one long 
crowded street but I have not seen anything xpecial. I feel I ought 
do some aketcher ; but where to begin with so many charming things 
of which I have not yet seon a quarter ? 


Deckmper Zirh. 
Karly this morning I went to see a royal garden, full of roves and 
jasmine, orange trees and cyptexxes, for the vegetation here is not 
tropical but more like that of Sicily. The garden is full of charming 
white marble pavilions and baths of all sorts. The king sometimes 
comes there with his harem of Kashmiris and give parties there also, 
The keeper of this garden, who is a person of importance, complained 
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to me that when the ladies of the harem are let loose in the garden 
thoy spoil everything, break and pull up the flowers, damage the paths 
and makethe pavilions dirty. After each of these invasions every- 
thing has to be renewed, From this delightful garden we went to 
soc the stable of the king’s rhinoceros, which is ina park which also 
contains the grave of his favourite horse surmounted by a mausoleum. 
A dozen huge and ugly beasts were chained under a long roof sup- 
ported by beams. Further off is an elephant park which I have not 
yot seen but they tell me that the royal elephants, which besides 
thoso in this park, are some here some there in the neighbourhood 
of the city, number 450. The English Resident has a dozen and all 
the Lucknow nobility have dozens in their stables. 

As I write the wild parrots are perched peacefully by my window 
for in Indian citios no one killsthem, Francois has a parrot in a cage 
which he bought at Kandy in Ceylon. He is very fond of it and 
carries it about in his palanquin. This parrot is hung up on my veran- 
dah : the wild ones come and sit near him and he seems to talk to 
them. 

Having seen the rhinoceros we then entered the tomb of one of the 
kings of Lucknow, a fine marble hall where three Mullahs were reading 
the Koran for thereposeof thesoul of thedeceased. On ourentering—l 
was with Colonel Low, tho English Resident,—the old Mullahs stopped 
reading and turned to us, taking off their spectacles. The Resident 
saluted them and begged them to go on without interruption. Then 
they replaced their spectacles and began to murmur prayers once more, 
Aftor we had walked round the hall we saluted the worthy priests once 
more and withdrew. This tomb is placed in the middle of a vast 
courtyard round which are Persian schools for the young poople of: 
Lucknow. One must suppose that the dead monarch was very fond 
of learning, as he wished to be surrounded by it even after his death. 

Then wo visited the observatory of an English astronomer whom 
tho king keops at his court and of whom he has a great opinion. 

December 29TH, 1841. 

The King of Lucknow is 65 and is said to be in very bad health 
0 I have not attempted to trouble him.* 
"2 Mohammad Ali—succecded 1837.0 
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“Yesterday morning in thestreel while] had got off my elophunt to 
makeouhasty sketch ofa dromedary ridden by «man who had stopped 
to look at me, I heard a shouting and ] saw coming from the corner 
of the street a band of men with swords in their hands and running 
among the people, I stood by my clophant and thoy passed mo with a 
salute. Some had silver wands, others red flags on silver staves, pikes, 
awords, guns, bows, arrows and shields, Thoy were followed by four 
trotting dromedarics ridden by what appeared to be dragoons, Then 
4 fine troop of cavalry with flying Kashmir shawls cantered past ur, 
followed by the king's son,' tho hoir-apparent to tho throne, carried 
in an open palanquin. Ho was a large, fat, man with « coarse ugly 
face, aboutdi or 50, ina costumeof cloth of gold and fur with around 
cap trimmed with fur such as one secs in the pictures of our old Cars, 
Ashe passed ho detached two of his staff te find out who Iwas. | 
gavenoanswer forthe very good reason that I donotspeuk Hindustani 
but my Mahout hastily made some ort of answer on my behalf and 
they went off satisfied, to report tu the prince. The people of Indie 
from herotoCape Comorin cannot understand that there are any other 
European people except the English. When one says Russian they 
tuke that for sume particular English caste. Kuropo and England 
in theiridea urethe same thing. It was only on going further north 
that [ met poople who had a vague idea of Russia and the Russians. 


Aftorthe prince cane three elephantsat an absurd amble, one had 
a dowwah on his back: the othor three servants; the third merely 
currigl the ladders for mounting the first, That was not all. After 
thesegalloped a detachmentof comic opera hussars with little penmwons 
and holmets like ancient European ones. The whole thing seemed 
pompous and silly. The primitive Orient and ancient Asia side by 
side with a parody of modern Europe. 

The King of Lucknow has other soldiers, a regiment, on drome 
daries in red uniforms with long skirte rather like circus riders, with 
the holmets and the straight swords of cuirassiers. 

Lucknow is a fine city but most of the buildings are in brick and 
atuceo, the majority white but some painted red and green: the 
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interiors aro often of marble. As farax I can gather Delhi and Agra 
contain buildings of the same type but much finer and of more costly 
material. But Delhiand Agra, which belong to the Tinglish, are dead 
capitals while Lucknow has its splendid court. I saw the royal 
imonagorie to-day ; twonty tigers and xome leopards xo tame that the 
koepers play with them like dogs : however they are kept chained up. 


A royal tomb which I visited to-day contained some ancient 
banners very curious and surmounted by enormous badges of a quaint 
design in gold or wrought iron or by huge hands. The late king’: 
turban was there: two silver tigers, life size and very well done are 
stationed on either side of the sarcophagus, which is covered with 
cloth of gold and shawls. Thix tomb was that of a king whose name 
T have forgotten. 


His sword und shield, the latter, quite black are placed above. 
While everything elac hore seems costly, bows and arrows are not, #0 
far [ have seen, of value. There were four silver horses there also of 
the height ofa table held by winged howrisand by Indian Mythological 
horoes, There were also glass cupboards partially covered with 
golden gauze which contained curiosities, but as I had my boots on and 
as all the people there treated me with every murk of rexpect and 
politeness, I wished in my turn to show my respect for the place of 
which they wore the guardians and J did not pass the threshold of the 
areade from which I could sec most things oxcept a few details. 1 
thought it better not to see everything rather thun run the risk of 
offending these very attractive people, who would have let me do any 
thing in that sacred sput provided they purified it afterwards ; for the 
respect shown to Europeans here is really extraordinary. Iam almost 
tempted to believe that it ix a kindly pity like that of the Turks for 
tho insane, or like the consideration one gives to childron who know 
nothing and whom one readily forgives. 


I wish to pass on from here; it is quite time, though my 
kindly hosts wish me to stay on. They told me that on Now Year's 
day the heir to the throne will come to breakfast in state at the 
Residency and that then he will probably invite back the Resident 
with his stafl, among whom I should be included. 


CAPTAIN MANURBL DERKEMAO. 
ny 
H. Bets.ocr. 


—_-- 


Manuel Deremao. or D’Eromao, was born at Delhi about 1714. 
His ancestry is dealt with in Sir Radward Maclagan’s The Jewits and 
the Great Mogul. We know little of his early life : teadition has it that 
he was brought up by his maternal grandfather Monsieur Manuel 
Gascoine. A few traces may be found in the Registers maintained by 
Father Gregory, the disvaleed Carmelite who came to Northern India 
in 1781 and remained there till his death in 1807, At » baptism at 
Kanaund on 23rd May 1783." Emmanuel Wel“ and Marianne Wel” 
appear as sponsors, At the xame place, two days later, * Mariana 
Wel” actsin the same capacity, At Delhi on 22nd June 1785, 
Mariana “ Moniwel ~ was godmother by proxy at the buptism of an 
illegitimate daughter of the Chevalier Charles Dudrenee, the celebrated 
soldier of fortune. Again. at Delhi on Mith April 1781, we find in the 
Register the name of “ Emmanuel Wel Darinod,” which allowing 
for copyist’s errors ax well as the probably erratic orthography of the 
original is very probably intended for Kmmanuel Val Deremao. 1 
think it likely that all these entries relate to Captain Manuel Decemao 
at the time he was serving in a military capacity at the Mughal Court, 
or to near relatives of his. 


Manuel appears to have succeedod to a jagir of twelve villages 
noar Delhi, part of the estates which had been wrunted by the Emperors 
to Donna Juliana Dias da Costa in recognition of her professional 
services (see Maclagan. op. cit.. ch. X11). Tn his will he mentions 
“ Jands conferred ax a royal gift by the Maharajah Buladar Shah in 
the name of and on Belwe Julians, my paternal Grand Mother, in 
Mouzees Bhopanee, Khanpoor, and Rutter Dihi Mundy,” extending 
to 3,333 bighas, What position he held at the Mughal Court we do 
not know, nor have we any precise details of his relations with the 
de facto euler, Seindia. It ix said that he commanded a regiment of 
cavalry in the Emperor's service ; and that about 1801-2 a foree under 
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his command had regained from the Irish adventurer George Thomas 
the country from Rohtak to Bhatindsa. It is also related that at the 
outhreak of hostilities between the British and the Marathas in the 
autumn of 1803, Deremao wax in occupation of five thousand square 
miles in what is now the Ambala Division of the Punjab, with an 
annual revenue of twenty-five lakhs of rupees, on which he supported 
n foree which like himself owed nominal allegiance to the Emperor, 
Seindia and Perron, but which was virtually independent. If these 
were the facts it is curious that the memoirs of Geonge Thomas and of 
Colonel Louis Bourquien make no mention of Deremao, with whom 
they must have had many dealings. 


There can however be no doubt that when Take and Ochterlony 
had time, after their triumphs elsewhere, to devote attention to the 
country west of Delhi in mid-December 1808, Deremao was in effective 
control of the important fortress of Hansi. The following extracts 
from Lake's dispatches to the Governor-General show what weight 
was attached to the possession of that fortress ; and the second extract 
is curious as being, it ix believed, the only mention of Deremao in 
published correspondence, though even in this he is not named >— 
Lake to Marquis Wellesley, 12th September 1803. 

I apprehend the Sciks if assured of our not interfering with their 
government will enter into a treaty of amity with us, and would ensure 
tho capture of the fort called Hansi, late George Thomas's, provided 
we would promise to destroy it, which in my opinion would be a good 
thing: TI believe at present there are a great many of Perron’s guns 
in it, which might be got by this means, and which I shall endeavour 
without trouble and difficulty. . . 

The same to the same, 17th Septencber 1803, 


. [forgot to say that I looked upon the strong fort at Hansi 
to be ours, ax there are very few persons in it, and the person who 
commands it has sent to say that he will give it up to me if I ean 
send troops, which will be difficult, he therefore will keep it, as the 
people he has in it are entirely his. 


Selection of then und ‘ 
Owen, Oxford: 108 pe So, a0) Treaties of the Marqurs Welle, A. 3 
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We havo Deromao’s own authority for stating that he had addres- 
aed a letter to Lake as xoon as the latter arrived in Delhi in September 
180, offering to deliver up to the British the fort of Hansi “ with 
seventy pieces of Orlnance, ammunition, and othor stores,”2 


This is corroborated by Lake's dispatch of 17th Septombor, quoted 
ahove. Deremao further statos that, as soon as hix approaching the 
British with this offor was known, the princes of Patiala and Bikanor 
severally wrote to him, each offering him Rs. 50,000 and villages in 
Altamgha® in thoir respoctive districts” in lieu of those villages 
which Doromao held from the Mughal. It was for this reason that 
the solo condition which he imposed for the surrondor of Hansi to Lake 
was that he should ho confiemed by the British in the possession of the 
lands which he had inherited. This condition was accepted : Lake 
wrote to Deremao“ you will not only retain your lands of Altamghu 
and Pay, but future favours will be conferred on you, The allowances 
of your brother, &c., and those sepoys under you shall likewise he 
continued to them for life."* 


It was not till 16th December that Lake was able to spare troops 
to proceed to Hansi. On the morning of that day, in aceordance with 
the Commander-in-Chief's instructions, a detachment of Telingas 
and Najibs (irregular levies, recruited from mon who had quitted 
Seindia‘s service at Agra, shortly before), under the command of Major 
John Brownrigg, an [rish adventurer who had loft the Maratha army 
with them, arrived at Hansi and was * immediately put in possession 
of the Fort by Captain Manuel the Commandant, to whomi every 
credit is due for his judicious and firm conduct during a long period, 
The Garrixon conxixted of 5) fighting men : of them Captain Manuel 
happily succeeded in attaching :4) to the interest of the Hon'ble 
Company. The remaining 200 were refractory and have heen dis- 
missed.” Thus ran Brownrigy’s report* and he continued: “ Those 
who behaved well are cetained in service and continued in the Fort, 
and in pursuance of your orders, T sent in a party of Tellingers aml 
Najeebs for its | for its better security until the arrival of Col, Ball, who will 


4  Peromao to Claveenment, 2nd Janusty. ish, (Aypondix, Xo. IX) 
® hme tt t under the revel sign-manual, 
A my: Gerard to Deremao, wailed (Aq —" _. Vv.) 
‘ Major John Rrownrigg to Orhterlony, 16th T maxt. (. peuults, No, VE) 
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take such measures as ho judges best." Brownrigg adds that he was 
making a Union Flag, which he hoped to hoist on the ramparts with a 
siluts on the following day; that there were about seventy guns 
mounted in tho fort; and that Hansi was“ a strong Fort and does 
great credit to the active and enterprising gonins of Goorge Thomas.” 


Another eye-witness of the capitulation of Hansi was Captain 
William Long, an English soldier of fortune formerly in Scindia’s 
service, who hal come over to the British on the outbreak of war. 
** We arrived in due course of march at Hansy,"’ he writes, ** and 
Monsieur Perron’s commandant, a Captain Manuels, received us with 
open arms and gave a grand féto, at which all the officers were present. 
Captain Samuels (s/c) evacuated the fort of Hansy, with a remaining 
gurrison of about five thousand fighting men, chiefly Mawatties, who had 
a honus given them of six months’ pay; and the Captain himself 
is said to have marched out with about two lakhs of rupoes. A good 
job for him he had made a favourable treaty with the Resicent at 
Delhy, the well-known Colonel Sir David Ochterlony. The fort, 
guns and ammunition hecame the Hon’ble Company's property, as 
well ax the adjoining districts.” 

When rogular troops under a regular officer, Colonel George Ball, 
arrived, Deremao appears to have handed the fort over in a more 
formal manner. Thix took place on 28th December 1803, when he 
obtained a written receipt for the fort and its contents? from Livute- 
nant Robert Young of the Bengal Army, “ commanding « detach- 
ment of the Ist Bn. 8th Regt. N. 1." Hix conduct throughout the 
transaction was acknowlmdged by Ochterlony? and we may conclude 
that he then retired to Delhi aml took up hix residence there, The 
* well-affeoted men of the Gurrison ” received an additional reward 
of half a month's pay, apparently for the purpose of clothing them- 
selyex in British uniform, and were no doubt absorbed in one of the 
many irregular corps then existing. 

We hear no more of Deremao till September 1806, when he 
received a notification from the Governor-General in Council that his 

1 Receipt ly Leutonant Robert Yeung, 26th December, 1803. (Appendix, No. 


tt) 
* Uchterlony to Deromao, undated. (Appendix, No, V.) 
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allowance from the British was to he reduced, whilst those of his son 
Lieutenant Domingo Deremao (who sooms to have been a Maratha 
officer and at Hansi with hix father) anc his nephow Antony Deromao 
(also said to have been a Maratha offieor) were to be withdrawn, The 
Captain wax drawing « pension of Rs. 400 monthly from the Britiah,? 
Doremao was not slow to protest respectfully against this reduc- 
tion® and his representations, which appear to have been supported 
by the Resident at Delhi, soon mot with sneeexx, Tho Governor- 
Goneral gave orders that the payment of the allowances to be resumed 
and for the Altamgha lands to he put in Deremao’s possession ; and 
it is satisfactory to know that the old offeer retained both till the 
day of his death, * 


Captain Manuel Deromao spent the rest of hix life at Delhi, his 
birthplace. There, known to all as “ Manuel Sahib,” he was held in 
high esteem and renowned for his widespread generosity, Amongst 
hia personal friends wore, it ix said, the Maharajas of Patiala and 
Bikaner, despite hix refusal of Hansi to them ; and even the Emperor 
Shah Alam, who visited him frequently and of whom family tradition 
rolates that whon the Captain was ill, the Emperor prepared « dish 
with his own hands and waited on him whilst he partook of it. The 
laxt time he took up his sword was for the sieye and capture of Bharat- 
pur in the winter of 1824-5, when his son Domingo is stated to have 
acted as an honorary aide-de-camp to Sic David Ochterlony, their old 
friend. tn 1820 he was much converned at a suggestion whieh reached 
him from offivial quarters that hix ctemgha lands would not descend 
to hix posterity on his death, but would be assumed by Government. 
He submitted a lengthy petition, in which his past services were sum- 
marixved and which was sponsored with warmth by Ochterlony, 
and the Governor-General in Couneil conceded the point.4 


He died at Delhi on Sth June 1x28, aged eighty-five vears, and wax 
buried in the ancient cemetery at Kixhanganj, where his tomb may 
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still ba soon. Beside him slop his wife, daughter, son and daughter- 
in-law, as woll ax many Armenians and other Christians who died 
before the British came to the capital and whose history is extremely 
obseuro, His death was duly reported to the Political Department of 
the Government of India, and the wish in his will that the Resident 
at Dothi should be trustee of his estate appears to have been acceded 
to. His wife Justiana or Justiniana survived him and diod at 
Delhi on Ist November 1843. Their son, Lieut. Domingo Manuel 
Deromao, scoms to havo removed to Calcutta for the benefit of his 
health a few months before his father’s death ; his first wife died at 
Delhi on 3rd July, 1836, aged 43 years, (She is described in her epitaph 
us “ Bibi Anna Sahiba, daughter of the late Masih Ata Khan Sahib, 
grandson of the Nawab Iswi Khan Sahib, raix of Delhi.” Inquiry 
from Muslim historinns hax failed to throw any light on these persons, 
and it is thought that the names are Persian pseudonyms of Christians 
rathor than Muslim names).2 His second wife, whom he is believed 
to have married at Sardhana about the year 1837, is xtated to have 
hoon of high Afghan hirth. Converted to Christianity, she received 
the name Elizabeth. Domingo died at Delhi on 19th January, 1852, 
boing survived by three sons and four daughters, Previous to his 
death the jagir had been handed over by the family to the management 
of the local British revenue officials.? Though hix father had twelve 
villages, only three are named in Domingo’s petition ; the remaining 
nine must have fallen to the share of other members of the family. 


In the Roman Catholic Church at Delhi there is a tablet inscribed : 
“ Mrs. Dominga (sic) Deremao, a benefactress of this Church, died on 
the 4th February, 1871 in the ist year of her age.” This lady, how- 
ever, cannot he identified with Lieut. Deremno’s second wife, who is 
known to have lived for some years after 1871. 


---——-———— a a 


5 Covernment to Resident at Delhi, 20¢h June, 1820. tends, Xo. XVI.) 
List of Leseription« on Tombs and Mowwmente in Punjab, de,, by Milex Trving, 
Labore, Goveroment Pree, 110, 
a i  egiagaegs of Delhi to Board of Revenue ith January 1620, (Appendix. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Reeret ise Motitiont Department, Part Williuse, ted March O41, Secret Comaulta- 
tion of lod March 184, Yo, 2117. 


(Lake to Weieener), 


My Lone, 

For your Locdship's information 1 have the honour to enclose oxtract of 
a lottor thix day rovelved nddreusect to Lt.-Col. Ochterlony, Acting Htesident at Delhi, 
coataining information of our troops having taken poswrion of the important fne- 
trou of i om tho 1ith instant, 

2, [tis nocessary to inform your Lordship that in conseqaonce of a correxpoml- 
onoe whinh passed between Liout.-Colonel Ochterlony and Captain Manuel (late in the 
service of Dowlat Rao Seindia) commanding tho fort of Hanai, f diroctod that officer 
tw detach the force ander Major Brownrigg consisting of the battalion of Telingars 
and Nujjechs which came over from the cnomy at Agra to take possesion of the Fort 
which owing to the meritorious exertions of Captain Manuol, who I bey leave parti- 
cularly to recommend to Your Lordship’s favour and protection, was delivered up 
immetiately on tho arrival of our troops. 

3. Major Beownrigg aud the Officcrs and men wmler his Command have con- 
tlucted themaclves to my entire xatiefaction on this servicu and will I have no doubt 
acquit thomaclves with crodit whenever their services may be further required. 

4. I have the honour to oaclove » copy of Lt.-Col, Oehterlony’s onder, of whose 
proront to the Garrixon as a roward fur good conduct I havo ontirely approved. 

i «hall have the honour to transmit correct returns of the Ordnance and Stores 
takoa In the Fort ax soon aa I receive thom from Major Brownrigy. 

1 have the honour, &c, 


. Gigned) G. LAKE, 
Hevdquarters, Camp Nehmedu, December 22ed, Wari, 


—_ 


APPENDIX IL ' 
Hatract ofa letter fromm Major Brosourigg bo Vodwurl Ochterlowy, Acting Reside at Iuthi. 


(amr at Hawst, 
IGA December 1803. 


ou for tho information of His Excellency the Com- 

foro Hansi this morning with the cdetachneewt 

as immediately put in possession of the Fort by Captain 

Manuel, the Commandant, to whom overy credit i due for his judichous aud firm 

poe inet ‘Tho Garrison consisted of (4) fighting mem: of them 
® 


Captain Manuel wocseded in attaching 0 to the interest of the Hon'ble 
Company. ‘Tho 200 were refractory and havo been dixmixacd. ‘Those whe 
behaved woll are in service and continued in the Fort, and in purcuance of 


your orders, L vont in & part of Tolli and Najcebs for its better security until the 
‘rrival of Col. Ball, who will teko auch measures ax ho judges hewt. fam making 
colours for the Fort, and if ready shall hoist the Hritish-Union on the Rampart to- 
morrow morning under « salute of 21 guns from the Fort and an oqual number fram 


‘There aro about Wo pisos of Cannon mounted on the Fort, and in» 
day oFtwo T shall have the r of transmitting you-a return. of the Uninanceand 
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xtores, ‘Tho Fort ix square, built on a high mound of carth and encompassol by « 
lite) from 30 to 4") feet deop which oan eae onitet with wator from a very Large tawk 
closo under tho walls, 

The Glass (sic) ix vory good but not ecetly finishod. | have not time at 
prosont to give you * description of Hansi, but must oxpross my satisfac. 
tion that it has fallen thus into the bands of the Hon'ble Company, for even in its 

unfinished atate it is not only capable of slefeneo lt may be deemed « strong 
rt and does great oredit to the active anil onrorprising gonius of Goongo Thomas, 


A true extract. 
(Signexl) Ui. A. RF. LARE, 
Military Seeretary, 


—_—__ 
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Polition! Departinant, Uananttation of Lith Drerember 1906, 

‘Thix is to cortify that Captain Mannel Deremav, late of the Maratha Service, 
having thix «day delivered over to mo that charge of the Fort of Mansi with 70 guns, 
ammunition, grain, and other «tore is the Fort without any resivlance ane agrorable 
to Ifix Reccelleney the Commandec-in-Chief"s orders. 

Haxst: (signe) ROBERT YOUNG, Lixes., 
2th December (803. Commanding a Detachment of the 


lat Ba, Sh Meyt, N. I. 


——— --—-- 


APPENDIX IV. 
Tranaation of a Persian letter. 


Prem Captain J, Gerard LA. A. G, 10 Lake.) 
To- Captain Manwol. 


L have received your letter and ayreoable to your roquest it wax aubmitted to 
tho Commander-in-Uhlef, Ho has climoted mo to acquaint you that all who onlertain 
a xineero dosire and inetine themadlves to serve under the British Government will 
no doubt merit ite approbation, 

if your attachment i+ really ax you ——— in your address, you will deliver over 
the Ports, ete., under your charge to the Fnglish Power. As to your request you will 
vet daly retain your lands of Altumgha and Pay, bat future favours will he conferred 
on you. ‘The allowances af your brother, &e., ane thoee sepoyx under you shall like- 
wise he eontinatd to then: for life, 

[This better evidently L during the mogotiations for the surrender of Hanel 
aml other forts, [¢ i umiated.] 


APPENDIX V. 


{ Neteheelvd avith aciginal a copy , which ix wed treeralde int Ine perial Record Licpart- 
meant} 


Li.-Cal, Ochtorlony desires Captain Manuel Deroma will accopt his best 
acknowledgement fur his firm judicious couduct during the short but trying period 
he }as bekd the Gonymand of S gnder the protection of the Iritinh Government, 
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‘The Lient.-Colonel will not fail to ropresent his sentiments to His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief and requests Captain Manuel 1)" Eremao will aswure the well- 
affoctod men of the Garrison of hk Lae ate of thelr goed conduct and fidelity 
am! inform them that alfa month's pay hax been remitted for the eee = pee 
ing a uniform and Gurkha (*) as reward for their goed Comduet and € te 
Captain Mannol D'Rremae's wrders. 

(Signed) G. A. F. LAKE, 


Military Meerrtary. 


APPENDIX VL 
(Imperial Record Office, (alertta, Politient a ne Iwh Jhcemler 


Xo, 
N. B. BDMONSTONE, Bxqumr, 
Secretary to the Gacermmen! et, dot dor. 
Sm, 

Agroeable to the orders of the Hon'ble the Governor-General ln Council eanver- 
od to me through the cireular lotter of Mr, Scton, Ievident at Dethi, stating “that the 
allowance which had hitherto been paid to me in coubieration of my having quitter 
the Marhatea Service undor the proclaimatlins imearl by thix Government on the 21h 
Augest 1803 wax to cease on the Ist instant, from whieh time a Reduced rate of 
allowance would be assigned to me ce rpg to my Rank and claim,” 1 have 
to acquaint you that I bare fixed an i (my birth-place) for my future abode, 
aud I trust that tho Hon’blo Governor-General will tuke my peculiar situation, ax differ- 
ing from those of the other officers of the late Marhatta Service, inte hix favourable 

have taken tho | of cacloxing for the information of the Hon'ble the 
(Governor-General in a copy of « letter received hy mo when in Commend of 
Vianel sad alo 0 copy of 8 Recolpt for Gans and Stores delivered over to Lieutenant 

oung. 

Ry theformer I had understoud that my prevent allowances ax well ax niy 
Altumzha woukd have been continued not only to me but to rm son Domingo Deremar 
suv! my nophew ,\uthony Deremao, the former in the seeeigt af @ Rupecs and the 
latter 40 Rupeos per month for life un account of the wervices I had performed at a 
eritienl juncture and at a period of the atmos! dengne te o from the mutinous 

tho Garrixvon of and J have only to refer the Hon'ble the Governor- 
(ioneral to Lioutonant-Colone! Ochterloay thea Acting Mewident at Delhi as to the 
extent of my sorvives at that period, ane to whom it is well known that | was offered 
both ly tho Hajex of Patiala ant Bikanir not Cpe Pe y thousand rupert, but a per- 


manent provision for life for the fort af Mansi 1 


I havo &e., 
Detects (Signe) MANUEL DERBMAQ, 
lah Saptermher istii. Cartan, 


———$—$— 


APPENDIX VIL 


‘Te Captain Mange! 1)’Eromae. 


Nin, 

I am directed to acknowledge the reevipt of your letter of the 16th September 
togethor with its oclosuree am) to signify to you the «determination of the Governor 
General in Council on your can. 

‘The Governor-General in Council hax been apprited by the repotts ul Hix Exccl- 
Jenoy the Commander-in-Chief of your Meritorious Conduct om the occaviun of the 
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' of the Fort of Hansi to the Briti#h Arms and of Hix Rixcellency’s sense of your 
merits nnd charactor. I am dirooted to inform you that the GoreriomGencral 

in Couneil acknowlodges the value of your services and cutirely approves and Confirm 
tho Aseurances conveyed to you by the Commancder-in-Chicf of the continuance to you 
during your life of tho full amount of tho pay which you received in the Marattha 
Secvioo and of your confirmation in tho of the lands which you held in 
Altamgha. The Resident at Delhi will accordingly receive instructions to revume the 
payment of the allowance of Rs. 400 per mensem which you havo received from that 
0 which the Gorernor-Geeeral in Council ix pleasoil to grant to you «* a pension 
for life, The Resident will further be directed to proreed to FE AD ares of 
the Altumgha Lands refcerod to in your letter, and in that o' the Right Honovrablo 
the Commamier-in-Chicf to your address. 

T am further directed to inform you that the allowanoos heretafore received by 
your soa and nephew from the troavary of Dolhi will continue.to be paid to thom 
daring the remainder 


of their lifes. 
Lam, Sir, Your Obedient Servant, 


uit December, 1806, (Signod) N. B. EDMONSTONE, 
Seeretary to Goverement. 


—__—_-— -- 


APPENDIX VII. 
To—A. Seton, Esquire, Resident at Delhi. 


You will have been by the records of the Hesidency at Delhi, of the 
Services rendered to the Severely teeiniount Deremao on the cevasion 
af the warronder of tho Fort of Hansi to the British Arns and! of the Assurances Con- 
veyed to him , 4— Right Honoarable Lord Lake of the Continuance during life of 
the pay which he recolvod in tho Marattha Service an bix Confirmation in the posse 
sion of tho lands which ho held in Altumghs under the Marattha Governmont. ‘The 
Uevernor-General in Council having eatirely approved aml contirmed tho assurances 
mule to Captain Manuel by the Commandet-in-Chief, 

Lam directed to desire that you will resume the payment of theatlowance of Rs, 400 
per monsom which ho formorly roorived from the ury at Delhi and that you will 
continus to pay tohim thatamount which the Gorernur-Goneral in Coancil hax boon 
pleased to grant to him ax a pension for life, You aro authorized to recommecnce 
the payment from the lat Soptomber last when ft coanod under the order for dixeun- 
tinuing the allowances heretofore recolved by the Officer who quitted the Marattha 
Service. 

Cam further directed to desire that you will ascortain the oxtont and value of the 
Ateenghe bande — to In the - ing — letter and = tho necessary 
measures for putting Manuel them, agreeably to the i 
of the Right Honou Wn Gnamundootn Ohne Coe eee 

—_ Seven ences & eee has — Lesage poe en to the son 
aw nophew ptain wel for thomaelyce amount « oir roxpoctive bone 
of Thx, 69 and Ry, 40 per seeocomn 5 Gane you ure accordingly authorizod to onamnel 


the payment of thone pensions from tho lat Soptember last. 
T have, ole. 
Powr Wratan: (Signod) XN. B, EDMONSTONE, 
Sed December 1806. Seerdary to Goverment, 


APPENDIX IX. 
Yo Hie Becellency the Most rele het Marqucas of Hastings, Goveritor-Gemerul in 
mined. 
Tho humble — of Captain Mannel Deremao late of the Marattha Service and 
t of Hawsi. 


=») 


a! 


o 
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Most hesregrsvui.y Suswere, 


‘That in the year of out Lord L803, when the vieturious Armes of the British hasl 
oxtonded thelr conqaest to Dothi, Your potitionor was solo Commandant of the Fort 
Mansi, ho on tho part of the Maragtha (ievornment aod on thelr defeat 
and dispersion by the Buglish, continued to defend against the boxlies uf the Bhutcos, 
Kanghurs aul otheew, till the comynoet of Delhi by the Hritieh aut the arrival of Lont 
Lako at the Capital. - 


2. Your potitioner thon, in almiration of the Iritixsh prowuss, roatalusily, 
aad equity, doterusinod to eurronder hinssolf aul deliver the Fort of which he was 
4 to thom; asad with that view addromed the late Lon! Lake, 


3. Who it was lnnewrn Suet Your peiltinnsr song tho protection of the British, 

aml hac offered todoliver up the Fort to , the Rajas of Patialaanl Hikanir. sever- 

ally wrote tohim (copies uf whuselotters Nod Lawl? Your potitioner hastaken the 

liberty to onelose) cach a Hea, 50,060 ancl villages in Altamghain their 
districts (in liow of hold 


roypoctive by Your — in Altunsgha from the 
Eniporor Bahadoor Shek in the provineo af Delht) or the Fort of Hans. 

4. ‘That Your potitionce cons the palpablo want of fidvlity in the 
Native Chiefs to thoir promivos ond likewivo tho unsullied character of the Britioh 
for their voracity ; aud viewing them boskles, from thelr being the Sovervigns of 
the Coun my worors of tho Maratthas, as his lawful masters, Your potithoner 

Rasen y «atm on thoir clemency aud muniticonce and therefurw refused 
every offer, however advantageous, made by the abuve-mentioned Native Chiefs. 


5. ‘Yo this ond Your potitioncr ta the very month (September 19%) that Lunt 
Lake atrived at the Capital, alstrowol to His Rxcallenyy the letter above alluded to, 
in which Your potitioner without making any stipulations for himetf or asking any 
————_ being confirmed in the possenion of tho Altumnghe lands held by Your 
petitionor from the Emperor Bahadour Shah (Cuples of who Firmans to Your peti- 
tionce’s ancestor: are onolotod, Nox. 3 nai 4) awl sulsoquvntly contirmed ty Your peti- 
tioncr by the Marattha Gorernment ( of whos Parwaun ix enclosed, Na. 5) 
offered fo deliver up the Forts to the British with seventy pioces of Uninauce, aim- 
monition, and other stores, 


The result of Sh adines to rcge oa a a Exootloury a 
r onclowd, No, 0) oxprociag xevilency’s gratification 
ey ene natte surrender, unl his acceptance thereof, amd bokies promising to 
Your putitioner the evntinuauce of hiv allowance with that of the Ufticwrs anc men 
anvlor hix Command ax onjoyed nader the Maratthe Goveramont; aml appointing 
him on the part of the Government still to hold the Comma of the Fort of 
Ifausi. His Exeolloncy was pleased exprosly to declare with the sulemmity of am cath 
calling God to witness, that at ie to Your potitiower’s desire (it belug the only 
vundition of the delivery of the Puct) the villages and lamis hekt by Your potithouer, 
should according to the purport of the Emperor's Pirmans and the Parwaus of the 
Murattha Government be confirmed sul contiqued to him aml his posterity by the 
Britich ax heretofore. 


Your potitioner in troliance on Lond Lake's ascunnees, delivered himwll 
wil Forts up to tho , and in rotarnexperionced the utitiest happiams inno doing, 
f the fulfilment of all the eazazomonts ant kind aswurunves continwrd in Lord 


rem 

Lake's lettess in bath voutinaiag be Kien aust te Otten ooo Lin ka the pareocbon af 
mand, thoir rank and in vonlirns protect 

the Altameha lands aboro alluded to (V's oe eye Bs 


While thus enjo buth the allowawee aml the Aligazhe lauds, secured to 
Your pelilions by Brithch munitieence, Your potitiower rocvlved ls the year Jud 
an va from Mr. Seten, the then Resident at Jethi, that Your petitiower's 
allowanve would be reduced, from a miccuncuption that Your petitioner bal quitted 
the Marattha Service wuler the proclamation of Lae, 


But Your petitioner's ropreventation of the trae state uf the cae, addrowrd to 

Mr, Seeretary tone, Tomeved the mitvegception and obtained for Your 
—— the very favourable decision of Goverument, contained in emcluvare No, 5, 
which tho * Governor-General in Cowell oatiroly wee cunlitos the sesur- 
ances conveyed to Your potitiowsr by the Comsnaudor » of the continuance to 
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him during life of the full amount of tle pay which he ceevived in the Marattha Service 
on of You petitioners confirmation in the pewesdon of the lands which he held in 

La conf with the above doclion, Your petitioner continunl to enjoy both 
his allowance aml Lands. 


In the year 1817, the worllug of aa of Mr. Secrutary Edimeonstoue's letter, 
which voniirms tho Altuingha lands to Your petitioner aul ‘hix posterity, ha 
ereato:! in the mind of a {rion a doubt as to its realimport, Your petitioner a 
a privatoletter to Goneral Sir David Ochicrlony, begging to bo favoureel with bie 

on the ; that having « ect knowledge of all the 
of Your potitionor’x case, and af the mature of the provision martefor him 
hy the Govarnment, 

‘Lhe reply with which Genoral Sir Jiaviel (chterlony was pleased to favour me 
hein of the utmost importance to a just view af the point in question, Hyg dt 
takes tho liberty to quote it for the information of Your Lordehip: “1 that 
tho word Al mentionod in the Secretary's lotter secures to your offspring 
whatever lands you bold on such grants, [t would however be xatifartory to me to 
examine copies of tho Grants you poses from the Eeaperor and from the Marattha 
Government a it might put the question beyond doubt."” 


In compliance with the rojwent of Goneral Sir David Oohterlony Your petitioner 
lost wo time tn forwanting copie of the weceeary Grant« anil in reply reocived the 
Cullowing eneoutazing definition of the purport of Mr, Secretary Kilmom=tono's letter, 
riz") have received your papers niu will not permit to doubt that the 
Mturgha Giraute you poswoes auil the assurance received from the Britixh Govern- 
mont will xovure Lo your posterity the Lams held by your ancestors,”” 


After such an wrequivocal declamtion of seourity afforded both by the blotter of 
Ueecral Sir David Cekterlony anc hy that of the Goverament communicated by Mr. 
Seerviary Exlmoestone ancl by the letter of His Excelloney Lord Lalo, Your petitioner 
voulil not but next asworedl that the powoedon of the Altumpha lands wax accured 
both to Your petitioner and hit posterity for orer, nceording to the tenure of the 
original Grant« ard their subsequent confirmation. 


Your potitioaer thorefure would never have taken the liberty of troubling Govern- 
ment any farther rapocting clther hix allowance or hix — lands, but for an 
iutimation from Mr. Fraserthe |eputy Superintendent of i, received about two 
months «ines, aequaintiag Your petitioner that aftor hix demise hix Altamyha land« 
would wot ¢ to his posterity but be aeumed by the Government. 


The — of thik batnitien taste ha pr . mleundaneetieg - the 
Lerma on ‘oar petitioner Altunmgha lands, Your tiener cave 
to xtate for tho information of Your Lordship : oe = 


Ahout four years ngo Mr, Fraser, the then Collector of Delhi, requested to sec 
amd examine the Grants pertaining to the villages held by Your petitioner in Altumgha 
anil Your petitioner, in conexjuence of hix official request, forwarded the Firmans of 
the Emperor and the Parwanas of the Matattha (iorerament. 


Your petitioner had board nothing for abuut four years of the result of this 
examination but about ommht months ago Mr, Fortescuc the late Civil Commissioner 
of Delhi communicated u similar —_— aml Your petitioner forwarded the same 
papers which had been sent to Mr, , the letters of Lord Lake not ha been 
demaniled (ax the British Government's Confirmation of the lands to Your vetltloner 
anit his posterity it wax not wont). 


Mr, Fortesewu upon examination of the Firmans aud Parwnua only. mado hix 
rt to Qovernment aml having neither demanded or scen the Britikh Confirmation 

the lands, #eumed that thoy were held by the authority of the Maratthax only. 

Tt was on thix prinelple (Your petitioner hambly conceives) that Mr, Fortesenc = 
hix report te Government: and orcaxioned the intimation last received from Mr. 


Having thns +tated for the iafurmation of Your Lard-hip the nature of Your 
petitioner's and hix posterity’s claims to the Altamghe | , cuntirmed to him by 
Government, and alo the occasion of the intimation which hax induced thix petition 
it only remains for Your petitioner to say that he over relied on and still relies for 
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his and his posterity’s protection in the Altumgha lands on the equity aml veracity 
en an ee ey ae ee Cavancech we meeaibeety ged ast manifestest 
towards Your potitioner in theletter« of Land Lake and Mr, » Fatmondstone ; 
and thorefore humbly hopes that the jaxtice of his and Inks poaterity's claizox to thon 
lands will appear to Government to be of a —_——_ y clear and decided ; and 
Your petitioner further humbly implores Your Lordehip to grant to him some addi- 
ee ace oe arn Or iba canine oak po 
‘our et any ™ ation int 
of the Altansgha lands fas ore, Agere 
And Your petitioner ax in duty bound shall ever pray. 


Deca, 
The 2ad of Jaawury, 1821, (Symoil) M. DRREMAO, Uartaty, 


—— 


APPENDIX X. 


To Groner Swrxtox, Exquirr, 
Acting Secretary lo Gorerament, 
Political Depertment, Fort Willie, 


Rre, 


Thave the honour herewith to tranamit a memorial from (Captsin Manel 
VieRreman to the Most Noble the Gorernor-Coneral in Council. 


2. Tt wonld fain indulge the hope that thix memorial, which T know in every 
Ee which relates to recent events to be a faithful recital of facts, will, of itaoll, 
ce His Lordahip’s moat favourable consideration. 


4. At the moment that Captain Manuel Leremao delivered up to ws the Fort 
of Hansi, the importance of the cession wax immense ; and T have no hesitation in 
xaying woul have boen gladly haved on much terme than what was 
demanded ot L by Captain mol Deremao ; so much for the value of 
tho country, or for any intention to rotaln It, ax that it gave us n strong Fortress, 
ond a powenal tala of ARB ET which in other hands t have heen highly inju- 
rious to our interests, and in own, wax of tho almost importance ; a8 from thence, 
om the first wuapicion of Holkar’x attempt on Dolhi, 1 drow several guns, which were 
of the greatest gsoin thedefence, [t wasallthat romained to Perron in this quarter ; 
andl the acquisition gave a formidable blow to the adherents of Dowlnt Row, who 
ponte wate hs, and lovying coutributions in the name of the Marsttha 
arent, as Ivctions, and grants: receipt for much larger sume than they 


4. [ndopendently however of the ladividual claims of Deremao, ani 
the trong assurances ho received from myvelf, and the thon in-Chicf, 
1 beg leave carnestly to im the attention of Hix saonete Fa Cone, to the 
Sunnads undor which he and which I am instructed to aro pot merely 
(rants in ity to heir male, lut to hoira general ; and if J am rightly informed, 
tho undoubted validity of the yrants, the length of time which his ancestors held 
aninterrupted posecexion, and even the period in which it hax been in hix wan otce: 
paney, would stoere him unmolratest possession, lie the exteting rogulation« of Govern- 
mont, were it situate in our own Provinces aml mare a eubject of stivewssion in owr 
own Courts of Law. 


3. Toa man bordering on, if not past, the ago of copy bang little xatixfaction 
can be derived from the seyrances that he will bold hix wis for life, He ix tally 
aware that at his death, hix personal allowance will ecase to benefit hix comity paral 
to the grant, to the axxurance be received, and the word Altamgha. amd bh 

yeneral, he looked with full conviction, that hix Children and Grand-Children, ander 
the benignant protection of the British Government, would enjoy comparative cine 
and comfort, and at all vents be secarerl from penury. | never, in any instance, 
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—— sincerely my inability to do justice to cause, whish 1 matt ee L 
jove to have vO consideration of His Lordehip 
in Council ;for the merits, and exsential services, of the individual ; and one whero 
1 was more stro ly impressed with the belief, that the memorialist could establish a 


positive right, which would be hold ancred, were it subjected to investigation in our 
own Courts, and decided hy our own regulations, 
Thave, &¢., 
Detait Rewer, (Simed) Da, OCHTERLONY, 
tlad Jansorg 182th, Resident. 


APPENDIX XL 


‘To Mason-Gewenat Str Davey Ocnrantoxy, Baw, G.C.B. 
Sm, 


I am direoted to soknowledlge the rocaipt of despatch of 22nd ultimo, con- 
taining « memorial from Captain Jeromao, aed 


Mr. Forteroue; and the facta and circumstances stated in your despatch, having 
satisfied His Excellency in Council of the just claim of Captain Manuel Deremao to 
hoki his lands in Faroedabad, , according to former usage, His Lordship in 
Coancil has been to revise the ordem passed on his onae; and to resolve that 
the lands in q ‘on shall be continued to hix heirs after his demise. Indeed this 
revolution may be considered as an anticipation only of the decision which would Have 
boon pasted, when his heirs should have brought ‘orward Casle ehaiaan, growating © 
on the documenta now produced by Captain Deremao ; who appears tu havo m: 
xtood the ondees of the Government with regard to the resumption of bis At 

[t was not declared by the orders as stated in bis memorial, that the lands sb nut 
dkavand to his heirs, but that their claims would be considered after his death, 


3. You will bo to make the necessary communication on the subject to 
Captain Deromao, anl to the Deputy Ru perintendent. 


T have, &«., 
Port WiraraM, (Signed) G, SWINTON, 
The 10th Pebrwary 1821, Secretury to Goverment. 


APPENDIX XII. 


(Umperinl Recand Office, Culewtte : Political Cossultations, dated 26th December 1825). 
No, Ui. 
To Georoe Swixtox, Requine, 
Chief Secretary to the Gowrrament, 
Pealition! Department at Fort Williaa. 
Sim, 


I have the howour to transmit for yy habe dy, Honorable the Gover- 
nor-Genoral in Council copy of a letter from Lieutenant 1), of the late Mah- 
en roquesting ta be allowed to draw bis Pension for the future at the 
hresklency. 


T havo, &c., 
Dautee Rexieesey, (Signed) En, COLEBROOKR, 
Came Paseerur. Resident, 


7th December 1828, 
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‘To Stn BK. CoLessoonks, Barr, 
Revideut, 
Pichler. 


ag a peters dy ae for my health, 
cowl obtain verumenh tor tay dering wy Pension of 


ting oe wil where | propose to reside. 


rs 


{ have, &c., 
RULES ¢ (Signed) D. DEREMAU, 
ath December 1828. LisuTENant. 


A true copy. 
(Sigued) C. B. TREVELYAN, 
AsaesTant Reagent. 


—_ 


Ordered that the following reply be roturned to Sir Ex. Colebrooke. 
Na, 16. To 
Sin J, B, Cottenooke, Bast, 
Revidewt at Dehtec. 


sim, 


1 am directed to acquaint you in toply hl deagel (ee the 7th imvtant that Lieu. 
of the Mahratta Service, will be permitted todraw his Ponsivon 


tenant D. 2. Dasamae, lates 
at the Proaideney on is producing cortifienta from you of the amount ad of the 
period up to which Session paid af Vehloe, 

You al he Vaal et eee Deremac's Pension has hitherto 
bom ped fs Demeeas Rupees, in order that its corresponding amognt 
may be paid to him at the Presidency. 

I have, &c., 
For Writam: (Signed) Gro. SWINTON, 
26th December 1828. Gurey Secaerany To Tee GovennMest. 
APPENDIX XII 


(Imperial Record Offer, Valeutte ; Politioul Cunsulletions, 20th Jane 182). 
No.l. To 
G, Swiwtos, Eagurre, 
Chief Sceretery lo Government, 
Political Departmee!, 
Fort William, 
Sim, 

I have the honour to inform you that Caplain Manvel Dereman a Pensionod 
Officer formerly of the Marhatts Service receiving » monthly allowanre from (iovern- 
ment of Ru 41)—died — at this place acd that the payment of his 

accordingly be inued 


I have, xe. 
Dent Resy. : (Mined) FB. COLEBROUKE, 
Wh June 1829, KexstuEnt, 


Ordered that « copy of the foreyaing lotter from the Kexitent at Delhi be sent 
to the Civil Auditor for hx information. 
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APPENDIX XIV. 


To Sre J, B. Corennoonk, Ban, 
Resident at Diethi, 
Nm, 
Haring been prevent at tho coading of the Will of the late Captain Manvel 


Neramao, | drem it duty to inform you that the testator hax therein 
himself to the followin arpa “Purther in consideration of the ioce 


roucoret iy mo to the Government I onteeat the Resident at Thelhi for the 
time boing of othor Civil or Military Chief to be guardian to my Extate, and to seo all 
and erory part of my Will rightly arministered. 

2. Copy of the said Will shall bo forwarded a4 svon ax it can bo prepared. 


Deets I have, &«., 
Joven axp Mvaneraare’s Ovvcen, (Signed) T. ‘Tt. METUALIE, 
WA Jue 182). Judge and Magisirite. 
APPENDIX XV. 
‘To Georox Swivtos, Esquinr, 
Chief Seeretary to Goverwrmrut, 
Political Department, Port William. 
Dreted Delhi Residency, th June 1829, 


Sau, 

Ido myself tho honoar to «ubmit the anuoxed copy of a letter from the Magivtrate 
of Delhi and to solicit tho ordors of tho Right Honuurable the Governor-General in 
Gounell, whether [am at liberty to take upon at official administration of the 
tate Deremao’x Will as requested by him. ‘The Estate which he wishes to 


place andor the kuartianship of the Resdeney ix an horeditary dageer of 12 villages 
Panic has already been tho subject of oorrospoudence with the Government in regard 
to the powers which he claims to exercine in t. 


I have, &e., 
[Signed} J. K. OULEBROOKE, 
Hesident. 
APPENDIX XVI. 
To J, B. Conmanwore, Bsquinr, . 
Resident wt Diethi. 
Iorted Fort Witlion, 20th Ju ae L828. 


Sim, 
Lam direated to acknowlodge the my of your fetter dated Sth instant, roport- 
eenor-Genorel in Cogueil 


ing the death of Captain Deromao and to xtate that the Gov 
lax no objection to your undertaking the official administration of such 


isions 
af the Will of the docnasel as areconsistent with the law and uxage. It will doult- 
loxt have overt te yon that the Jagecr being Hereditary, Captain Veremao's 
interest in it ceavod with his life and he could have no right to regulate by Will ite 
disposal after his death, or otheewino to interfere with the logal and established courec 
of syocesxion thereto. 
T hare, &e., 
(Rigned) A. STIRLING, 


Deputy Secretary to Government. 


s* a> 


et ae - x, 


VANDEL DRREMAO i7t 


APPENDIX XVII 


- Promtlommissioner of Delhie Livision. 
tR, 
OMlelating” Collester of pate ny wig em Aine OPP the holder’ mate A 
three villages: 
Bhopany 
Khanpur 
Biehputti 


tw trader his Jagecr to the ut of the Local Ofticors to be axssemmed by ux 
and the Rovenves aftor dedneting all expenses of collretion tu be pak te bign apel hie 


heirs, * 
This arrangement [ bey to meommoncd for tho sanction of superior authority. 


Thave, ec. 
Deiare s (Signed) J. METCALFE, 
Cosorpseronan’s Orrin. Commissioner . 


th Jaewory Dib. 


-_— 


Sulumits application from Licutenant Verenao receiver hry PF the Ufticieliny: 
Collector of Dethio to transfor hi Jagecr to the management of the Locul Officers, the 
Rovenue to be paid to him and his holt after devturting expere= on account of coll e- 


tions, Xe. 


NOTE. 


I desire to express my gratitude to Mrs. Pratt, 
great-grand-daughter of Captain Manuel Deremao, for 
assistance given me in the compilation of this paper. 


set 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporating the Punjab Historical Society). 
FexanciaL STaTeMENT. 





The old Punjab Historical Society was in January 1952 merged 
in the nowly organised Panjab University Historical Society. The 
funds of the old society which amounted on 31st December 1931 to 
Rs, 1,380-6-10 were handed over to the new Society. The life 
mombers of the old society are members of the new Society, and other 
mombers of the old society are invited to join the new Society. There 
are at present two life members, and 21 annual mombers. . Out 
of these 21 annual members 14 are ordinary mombers and 7 
student members. The income of the society during the current year 
is given below :-— 


ale Rs. a. p. 

14 Ordinary members subscription . 130 00 
7 Student members subscription wo It £8 
Grant from Panjab University . 20 0 0 
Total .. 397 8 0 


The expenditure during the same period, including the expendi- 
ture on account of the old society merged in tho new one is shown 
thus :— 





Rs. 4. p. 

Clerk and peon ~V~ FES 
Printing - i310 0 
Postage and contingencies ~ sal 3 
Exchange on realisation of cheque = 040 
Total w; ASL 1 ¢ 


The baiance at prevent in hand is Rs, 1,572-13-7. This includes 
Rs. 1,380-6-10 the amount we received from the old Society. The 
stock consisting of the previous copies of the Journal is not valued 
yet. 
LAHORE : J. ¥. BRUCE, GULSHAN RAI, 
Dated 13th April 102. PRESIDENT. Hoxy. Treasurer. 


PT | 
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AUDIT REPORT. 


I have checked the accounts of the Punjab Historical Society 
from 1928 to 1931 inclusive and the accounts of the Panjab 
University Historical Socicty for 1932, to to-day, April 15th, 1902. 
T suggest 
‘. (1) The accounts cach year should le submitted to a genoral 

meeting or executive committee and approved and then 
signed by the President. 

(2) All vouchers with receipts should be numbered. 

(3) Receipts for all payments should he obtained. 


(4) I note that with one exception there ix no income from 
the sale of the Journal of the Punjab Historical Society 


from 1928—1932, 
J. F. BRUCK, J. BK. PARKINSON, 
PRESIDENT. PRINCIPAL, 
Ventral T'raining College, Lahore, 
Lanonre : Honorary Auditor, 
Dated 13th April 1932. 


PRIXTED AT THE CIVIL AND MILITARY GAZETTR PRESK, LAIORE, 

BY C. WOLLEX, WORKS MANAGEN, AXD PURIASHED: BY he BR. RETIN 

FOR THE PUNJAB UNIVERSITY HI8TORICAL SQUIRTY (INOURINMHATING 
THE PUNJAB HISTORICAL SOCIRTY ), LAHOLF. 
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